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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on .the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The Mutual Security Program as an Instrument 


of Foreign Policy 


by Under Secretary Herter? 


It is customary for a speaker on an occasion of 
this kind to attempt to draw upon the advantage 
he enjoys over you in terms of years of existence 
upon this planet to give you unwanted advice as 
to how to carry on your own lives in this world 
into which you are about to be launched. I shall 
not try that futile exercise. On the other hand, 
I shall try in a few words to give you my own im- 
pressions of the kind of world in which you are 
now living so that perhaps you can adapt your own 
futures to meet the very real challenges that lie 
ahead. 

It is one thing to plan one’s own life for the 
future in the confident expectation that the world 
will remain at peace and that the primary prob- 
lem for one’s self and for the family which one 
hopes to have will lie in the ordinary competitive 
process of peaceful pursuits. It is another prob- 
lem to try to plan in a world of very real uncer- 
tainties where the specter of another and infinitely 
devastating war may shatter all one’s hopes and 
dreams. Unfortunately, it is with the latter situ- 
ation that we have to deal if we are going to be 
realistic with respect to the world as it now exists. 

Ten years ago the then Secretary of State, Gen- 
eral George Marshall, on an occasion similar to 
this advanced the general outlines of a plan which 
has since borne his name. That plan contemplated 
action by the United States of an unprecedented 
nature designed to permit the war-ravaged nations 
of Europe to recover, in part at least, their own 


productivity in order that they might push back 


* Address made at commencement exercises at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., on June 17 (press 
release 362 dated June 14). 
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the specter of communism which was threatening 
them. 

World War II had ended only 2 years before 
with Communist Russia one of the allies on the 
winning side. The devastation, both physical and 
economic, had been great. Instruments of pro- 
duction and transportation had been destroyed; 
agricultural production was sadly inadequate. 
As a result, the standards of living of the Euro- 
pean peoples had been seriously downgraded and 
those released from military service were having 
great difficulties in finding gainful employment 
in civilian life. Everywhere the agents of com- 
munism who love to fish in troubled waters were 
spreading the religion of communism—and I use 
the word “religion” advisedly—as a tempting 
cure for the troubles of a tormented continent. 
We had just come to realize that our former ally, 
Communist Russia, was determined to push its 
aggressive intentions, whether by physical means 
or by subversion, in order to achieve the dreams 
its ideological forefathers had announced of en- 
compassing the whole world. The pledges taken 
at Yalta had been broken, and the satellite states 
of Eastern Europe were being held in Soviet 
bondage. The picture for Europe was indeed 
black. 

The program which developed through the co- 
operative action of the administration then in 
power, the Congress of the United States, many 
civic organizations, and the American people as a 
whole led to the so-called Marshall plan. Under 
this plan the United States, working in closest 
cooperation with the European nations, proposed 
to invest what it was estimated would amount to 
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17 billions of dollars in order to bring the Euro- 
pean economy a moderate measure of recovery 
and the peoples of Europe a renewed confidence 
in the free-world system. 

The program succeeded in a way which exceeded 
our greatest expectations. In a 5-year period, the 
United States contributed toward this recovery 
program some 4 billion dollars less than had been 
projected and the productivity of the European 
nations increased to more than half again its pre- 
war level. The peoples of Western Europe gained 
new hope. The Communist movement began to 
lose strength. From that time on, those same coun- 
tries have continued to increase their productivity 
and strength until today they are not only freed 
from economic grant assistance from the United 
States but they are also able to contribute from 
their own resources annually for common defense 
an amount greater than we invested in the whole 
Marshall plan program. 


The Newly Independent Nations 


During these same 10 years, however, very big 
changes have taken place in the rest of the world. 
With the same persistence it earlier showed in 
Europe, the Soviet Government is watching these 
changes for signs of disintegration with the hope 
that it will have other troubled waters in which 
to fish. You all know about the conquest of China. 
You all know the story of Korea. You know about 
the wars in Greece and in Viet-Nam. But we 
should also remember that in this very brief span 
in history some 19 nations, including almost a third 
of the world’s population, became free and inde- 
pendent. It is difficult for us to realize that 10 
years ago, and in some cases fewer years ago than 
that, there did not exist a free Korea, a free Viet- 
Nam, a free Cambodia, a free Laos, a free India, a 
free Ceylon, a free Pakistan, a free Burma, a free 
Indonesia, a free Libya, a free Tunisia, a free 
Morocco, and, even a few months ago, a free Ghana. 
This is not a complete list, nor has this historic 
development ended. Already plans are in ad- 
vanced stage for the granting of independence to 
Malaya, and other peoples are well along the road 
to eventual freedom. 

Each of these nations desperately seeks the eco- 
nomic independence which will complement and 
support its new political independence. The na- 
tions I have mentioned had each been a part of 
a colonial empire, and as each achieved its free- 
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dom it developed tremendously strong nationalist — 
sentiment. Anything that even resembled a return | 


to colonial status was anathema to it, and, even 
though it had few of the normal assets for self- 
government, it nevertheless resented any inference 
on the part of any other nation that it was unable 
to retain its independence through its own efforts, 

In each of these nations, to a greater or lesser 
degree, agents of the Communist-bloc countries 
have been attempting to capitalize on this nation- 
alist sentiment in order to further their own ends, 
If military force could not further the expan- 


sionist movement, then subversive action became — 


the favorite tool. 


Checking Soviet Expansion 


Today, as the leader and economically much 
the strongest member of the free world, the 
United States is faced with the major responsi- 
bility of checking that expansionist movement. It 
has utilized as one of its major tools the mutual 
security program—so-called foreign aid. 


This program embraces several quite distinct | 


instruments of foreign policy. The first is de- 
signed to build up free-world military strength. 
The United States has at this time military al- 
liances with some 42 nations of the world—i- 
lateral treaties with Korea, Free China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, and multilateral agreements 
through NATO, SEATO, the Rio Treaty, and 
ANZUS. In addition, it is a member of both 
the economic and military committees of the 
Baghdad Pact, which includes Iran and Iraq, 
two nations which are not members of any of the 
other alliances. Among those nations with which 
it has alliances are Korea, Free China, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Turkey—all nations which abut 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. Against each of these there 
is, of course, a continuing threat of military ag- 
gression. In each of these, however, strong in- 
digenous forces have been built up with American 
assistance. Likewise in Europe our NATO allies 
have built up similar strength as a defensive 
measure. 


Actually today through the system of defen- } 


sive alliances and military assistance there has 
been built up a total strength in which our own 
forces represent only about one-sixth of the foot- 
soldier strength, one-half of the combat planes 


available, and one-third of the number of naval | 


craft in readiness. Were it necessary for the 
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United States to supply an equivalent amount of 
manpower and armament, the drain on our re- 
sources both in money and men would be a great 
many times that which is now represented by 
our own armed forces and our own budget for 
defense. 

This military strength overseas could never 
have been sustained had not the United States 
contributed both supporting weapons and sup- 
plies. These in the past have been financed not 
from the regular Defense Department budget 
but from appropriations made available through 
what has come to be known as the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

It is through appropriations from that act also 
that we have developed the second tool of diplo- 
macy, namely economic assistance. Economic 
assistance has fallen into a number of different 
categories which can be quite simply divided. 
The first is assistance to those countries like 
Korea, Taiwan, and so forth, which I have just 
mentioned, which lie on the fringes of the Soviet 
orbit and which do not have the economic capacity 
to sustain the forces which we and they agree are 
necessary to our joint security. It has been es- 
sential for us to grant economic assistance or, as 
it is called in the legislation, defense support, in 
order to make the economies of those countries 
viable while at the same time keeping very large 
armed forces which they maintain in an environ- 
ment where both troops could be paid and fami- 
lies could be sustained. This part of our pro- 
gram is not “foreign aid” but an essential part 
of our own military defense. 

The second sector of economic aid is designed, 
not to sustain the military effort, but to assist the 
less developed nations to achieve a reasonable rate 
of economic growth. It applies particularly to 
the 19 newly born nations of which I speak. Each 
one of these nations has before it the problem of 
lifting its people from a very dire state of poverty. 
Just as there is a tremendous nationalist urge 
in these countries, there is a deeper urge to de- 
velop a higher standard of living. In one of these 
nations which I single out not because it is greatly 
different from the others but because the figures 
are interesting, the present per capita earning 
power of its people comes to approximately $31 
per year. Is it any wonder that that country has 
an urge to develop its own economy? With such 
poverty the accumulation of capital for develop- 
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ment purposes is of course impossible, and it is 
only natural that the leaders in that country should 
look elsewhere for help in their own development. 


Development Financing and Technical Assistance 


We are today the only nation outside of the 
Soviet orbit which can afford to help in supplying 
that degree of capital which would give these na- 
tions an opportunity to make a real beginning 
toward lifting their standards of living. If they 
are not successful in this effort, the moderate 
leaders of today are likely to be replaced by ex- 
tremists who will favor communism or something 
like it as the solution to their countries’ problems. 
We believe that we can provide our development 
financing for these countries on a more effective 
and businesslike basis than in the past through the 
development loan fund which the President has 
asked the Congress to approve.? 

We must also recognize that in many of the 
countries there is an almost complete lack of 
trained personnel, whether as skilled laborers, as 
administrators, as executives, or technicians. It 
is for that reason that the mutual security program 
embraces a third category of assistance, namely 
technical assistance. Through technicians who in 
many cases are making a very real sacrifice we are 
training persons in far corners of the earth often 
in the most rudimentary forms of agriculture, 
public health, education, or technical skills. 

Some people who little realize what ferments 
are stirring in this world do not understand how 
vital our development financing and _ technical 
assistance programs are. Without these programs 
many less developed countries could not achieve 
the economic growth which will help them to 
remain free. And without these programs many 
less developed countries would inevitably turn to 
the other source from which in many instances 
they have been offered help, namely the Soviet 
bloc. Should we, by default, abandon these pro- 
grams, it would not be long before we found the 
expansion of the Soviet bloc moving at a pace 
which might well leave us isolated. It is that con- 
tinuing challenge which we are forced to meet 
now. 

If I have dwelt at some length upon the prob- 
lems which surround us beyond our borders in an 
ever-shrinking world, it is to point out that con- 


? BULLETIN of June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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trast between our own domestic situation and 
those areas of the world which are in ferment. 


Meeting the Challenge of the Future 


Pleasant as it would be to ignore the world at 
large and confine ourselves to our own internal 
problems, the realities of the world situation do 
not permit of such an ostrich-like attitude. It is 
the clear responsibility of your Government to take 
every measure within its power to avoid the holo- 
caust of another war. But government, except in 
totalitarian countries, can carry out continuing 
policies only so long as those policies receive gen- 
eral public acceptance. You might easily argue 
that the business of formulating policies and the 
business of devising means to meet the ever-chang- 
ing forces in the outer world are essentially the 
responsibility of governmental experts. On the 
other hand, you yourselves will be carrying a con- 
siderable burden of that responsibility. In what- 
ever walk of life you may determine to steer your 
own future, you can, by your awareness of the 
problems facing this nation, make a very real con- 
tribution. 

The maintenance of our strength as a nation, 
both moral and material, is the very first requisite 
toward bringing the influence of this nation to bear 
decisively in the support of a free world. Whether 
your destiny leads to a professional life, to a con- 
tribution in the field of culture, to the strengthen- 
ing of our economic fabric, remember that your 
individual contribution is an essential part of that 
totality which will keep this nation at the fore- 
front. The challenge of the future lies not in the 
hands of officials alone but in the understanding 
of the world problems and world challenges to- 
ward which each and every one of you can 
contribute. 
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In his recent television interview, Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev predicted that the grandchildren of 
this generation will be governed by a Communist 


state. Let me say that I have complete faith in | 


what the answer to that prediction will be. But 
it is in your hands that the answer lies. 


Fourth Anniversary 
of East Berlin Uprising 


Press release 370 dated June 17 


Following is the text of a message from Secre- | 
tary Dulles to Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of ; 


the Federal Republic of Gerenany, in connection 
with the anniversary of the June 17, 1953, upris- 
ing in East Berlin. 


Four years ago today the inhabitants of the 
Soviet Zone of Germany plainly demonstrated 
their legitimate desire for freedom. Recently we 
have seen an expression of the same wish by the 
heroic Hungarian people. Unfortunately we 
have also seen these efforts brutally repressed by 
the intervention of the Soviet Union. 

The ending by peaceful means of the unnatural 
and unjust division of Germany continues to be 
a major objective of the United States of America 
in concert with its partners in the free world. 
Together with these partners we have declared 
our determination to intensify our efforts to re- 
store Germany as a free and united state. 

The desire of mankind to live in freedom and 
peace constitutes a force which cannot be re- 
sisted. My countrymen and I join with you in 
honoring the high cause to which vou have dedi- 
cated this day. 
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Nobusuke Kishi, Prime Minister of Japan, made 
an official visit to the United States from June 16 
to 29. Included in his itinerary were visits in 
Honolulu, San Francisco, New York, and Los 
Angeles, as well as a 3-day visit in Washington, 
June 19 to 22. Following is the text of a joint 
communique issued by the Prime Minister and 
President Eisenhower on June 21 at the conclusion 
of their talks, together with Mr. Kishi’s address 
before separate sessions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on June 20, greetings ex- 
changed by Vice President Niwon and the Prime 
Minister at the airport on June 19, and an an- 
nouncement of the members of the official party. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE, JUNE 21 


White House press release 

The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Japan concluded today valu- 
able discussions on topics of interest to both coun- 
tries. Their talks focused mainly on United 
States—Japanese relations but they also discussed 
international subjects of mutual concern, espe- 
cially the situation in Asia. 

During his three-day visit the Prime Minister 
and members of his party met at length with the 
Secretary of State and also met with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the President of the Export-Import Bank 
and appropriate representatives of the President 
and of the Departments of Defense and Agri- 
culture, and with leaders of the United States 
Congress. After leaving Washington, the Prime 
Minister will visit other parts of the United States 
and meet with leaders of business and other pri- 
vate organizations. 
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I. 

The President and the Prime Minister agreed 
that, although the dangers of general war had 
somewhat receded, international communism re- 
mains a major threat. Accordingly, they agreed 
that the free nations should continue to preserve 
their strength and their unity. It was mutually 
recognized that the deterrent power of the free 
world had, in recent years, been effective in pre- 
venting overt aggression in the Far East and the 
world. 

The President and the Prime Minister are con- 
vinced that relations between Japan and the 
United States are entering a new era firmly based 
on common interests and trust. Their discussions 
covered the many mutual advantages and benefits 
of close relations between the United States and 
Japan. The President and the Prime Minister de- 
cided, therefore, that it would be appropriate to 
affirm the following principles of cooperation be- 
tween the two countries: 


(1) Relations between the United States and 
Japan rest on a solid foundation of sovereign 
equality, mutual interest and cooperation bene- 
ficial to both nations. In the years ahead, this 
relationship will provide a vital element in 
strengthening the Free World. 

(2) Both nations are dedicated to peace based 
on liberty and justice in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. They are resolved 
to work toward the establishment of conditions 
under which peace and freedom can prevail. To 
this end they will support the United Nations and 
contribute their best efforts to preserve and en- 
hance the unity of the Free World. They will 
oppose the use of force by any nation except in 
individual or collective self-defense as provided in 
the United Nations Charter. 
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(3) In the interests of continued peace, the 
Free World must maintain its defensive capability 
until armaments are brought under effective con- 
trol. Meanwhile, the free nations need to intensify 
their efforts to foster the conditions necessary for 
economic and social progress and for strengthen- 
ing freedom in Asia and throughout the world. 
Free Asian nations, which desire assistance, should 
be aided in carrying forward measures for eco- 
nomic development and technical training. 

(4) The United States and Japan reaffirm the 
desirability of a high level of world trade bene- 
ficial to free nations and of orderly trade between 
the two countries, without unnecessary and arbi- 
trary restrictions. 

(5) The two countries fully agree that an effec- 
tive international agreement for the reduction of 
armaments, both nuclear and conventional, is of 
crucial importance for the future of the world. 
They will continue in close consultation on this 
important problem. 


Within the context of these principles the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister reviewed the great 
changes which have taken place in Japan in recent 
years, including Japan’s extensive economic re- 
covery and admission to the United Nations, both 
of which the President warmly welcomed. 


II. 

Existing security arrangements between the 
United States and Japan were discussed. It was 
agreed to establish an intergovernmental com- 
mittee to study problems arising in relation to the 
Security Treaty including consultation, when- 
ever practicable, regarding the disposition and 
employment in Japan by the United States of its 
forces. The committee will also consult to as- 
sure that any action taken under the Treaty con- 
forms to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. The President and the Prime Minister 
affirmed their understanding that the Security 
Treaty of 1951 was designed to be transitional in 
character and not in that form to remain in per- 
petuity. The Committee will also consider future 
adjustments in the relationships between the 
United States and Japan in these fields adequate 
to meet the needs and aspirations of the peoples 
of both countries. 

The United States welcomed Japan’s plans for 
the buildup of her defense forces and accordingly, 
in consonance with the letter and spirit of the 
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Security Treaty, will substantially reduce the 
numbers of United States forces in Japan within 
the next year, including a prompt withdrawal of 
all United States ground combat forces. The 
United States plans still further reductions as the 
Japanese defense forces grow. 

The President, while recognizing that Japan 
must trade to live, stressed the continuing need 
for control on exports of strategic materials to 
those countries threatening the independence of 
free nations through the extension of interna- 
tional communism. The Prime Minister, while 
agreeing with the need for such control in co- 
operation with other Free World governments, 
pointed out the necessity for Japan to increase its 
trade. 

The Prime Minister emphasized the strong de- 
sire of the Japanese people for the return of 
administrative control over the Ryukyu and Bonin 
Islands to Japan. The President reaffirmed the 
United States position that Japan possesses resid- 
ual sovereignty over these islands. He pointed 
out, however, that so long as the conditions of 
threat and tension exist in the Far East the United 
States will find it necessary to continue the present 
status. He stated that the United States will con- 
tinue its policy of improving the welfare and well- 
being of the inhabitants of the Islands and of pro- 
moting their economic and cultural advancement. 

Economic and trade relations between the 
United States and Japan were discussed at length. 
The President and the Prime Minister mutually 
confirmed not only the desire for a high level of 
trade but also the need for close relations between 
the two countries in other economic fields. The 
Prime Minister, while expressing his deep concern 
over certain movements in the United States for 
import restrictions, explained that in considera- 
tion of the predominant importance of the United 
States market for Japanese trade Japan is taking 
measures for an orderly development of her ex- 
ports to the United States. The President con- 
firmed that the United States Government will 
maintain its traditional policy of a high level of 
trade without unnecessary and arbitrary restric- 
tions. He expressed his hopes for the removal of 
local restrictions on the sale of Japanese products. 

The Prime Minister described his recent tour of 
certain Asian countries and said that he had been 
deeply impressed with the serious efforts these 
countries are making toward economic develop- 
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ment. He expressed his conviction that further 
progress in the economic development of these 
countries would greatly contribute to stability 
and freedom in Asia. The President expressed his 
full agreement with the Prime Minister. The 
President and the Prime Minister discussed ways 
in which free Asian countries might be further 
assisted in developing their economies. The views 
of the Prime Minister will be studied by the 
United States. 

The President and the Prime Minister discussed 
the early cessation of both the testing and the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons as part of a first 
step in a safeguarded disarmament program. The 
President told the Prime Minister that the latter’s 
views are being taken into account in formulating 
the United States position at the current United 
Nations disarmament session in London. 

The President and the Prime Minister are con- 
vinced that their exchange of views will contribute 
much to strengthening mutual understanding and 
to agreement on fundamental] interests which will 
further solidify the friendly relations between the 
two countries in the years to come. 


MR. KISHI’S ADDRESS TO SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 20! 


Translation 

I am deeply grateful for your warm reception 
and cordial welcome. You have accorded me a 
great honor today—the honor of speaking in this 
living citadel of democracy. 

It has been a thrilling experience for me to 
drive up Capitol Hill to this time-honored hall. 
It is an inspiration to me to stand on this rostrum 
which has witnessed the evolution of the modern 
democratic process of government, thus providing 
the pattern for new democracies, including my 
own country. Today Japan is endeavoring with 
pride and resolution to consolidate the foundations 
of a truly democratic government. The whole ef- 
fort of our nation is dedicated to this task, for we 
believe in the lofty principles of democracy—in 
the liberty and dignity of the individual. 

It is because of our strong belief in democratic 
principles and ideals that Japan associates herself 
with the free nations of the world. Weare ranged 


* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of June 20, 1957, pp. 8764 and 
8821. 
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on the side of liberty, justice, and equality, because 
there can be no true peace, no true security, no 
true progress nor true human happiness unless 
men and nations live by these principles. 

In all our free world relations, our association 
with the United States is to us the most important. 
We are grateful to your country for the generous 
aid we have received since the war in restoring our 
shattered economy. We believe that our friend- 
ship, our mutual respect and trust, and our bonds 
of cooperation must ever be strong, especially in 
these times when tensions persist in many parts of 
the world. 

International communism is now trying to win 
over Asia by exploiting the fervent spirit of 
nationalism of the Asian peoples and by appealing 
to their impatience to overcome poverty and priva- 
tion. The Communists are trying to demonstrate 
that their way is the quicker way to develop under- 
developed economies and to raise living standards. 

We firmly believe that they are wrong, and that 
the democratic method is the only way to serve 
the welfare and to promote the happiness of man- 
kind. We must prove that we are right. 

As the most advanced and industrialized nation 
in Asia, Japan has already shown that economic 
and social progress can be achieved without the 
Communist shortcut. We have already demon- 
strated that free enterprise serves human happi- 
ness and welfare in an honorable way with full 
respect for the dignity of man. It is my firm 
conviction that Japan, as a faithful member of 
the free world, has a useful and constructive role 
to play, particularly in Asia, where the free world 
faces the challenge of international communism. 
We are resolved to play that role. 

I have come to this country at this time, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from your President, to 
have a frank exchange of views with the highest 
officials of your Government on a wide range of 
problems of mutual interest and concern as they 
affect our two countries and as they affect the 
world. I hope that our discussions, now in prog- 
ress, will bear good fruit. From our talks there 
will emerge, I sincerely trust, a strong and endur- 
ing partnership that will open the door to a new 
era of Japanese-American relations. 

Let me, in closing, express to you, and through 
you to the people of America, my high esteem and 
warm feelings of friendship, and my best wishes 
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for the prosperity and happiness of your great 
Republic, the United States of America. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS AT AIRPORT, 
JUNE 19 


Press release 375 dated June 19 
Vice President Nixon: 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is a very great honor for 
me to extend on behalf of President Eisenhower 
and the American people our welcome on the oc- 
casion of your visit to Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital, as the representative of the Government 
and the people of Japan. I recall the visit that I 
paid to your country 4 years ago and the welcome 
that we received from people in all walks of life 
on that occasion. I can assure you that in the 7 
very busy days that you will spend in our country 
you will find on every side among the American 
people admiration and respect and friendship for 
the people of Japan and for your Government. 

I am confident that in the conversations and 
discussions you will have with President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, and other mem- 
bers of our Government that those discussions 
will lead to better understanding between our 
people and progress toward the great objectives 
which both of our peoples and our Governments 
share, the objectives of peace and freedom for all 
the peoples of the world. 


Prime Minister Kishi: 


I deeply appreciate your cordial welcome. I 
am happy to come to Washington as a state guest 
in response to the kind invitation extended to me 
by President Eisenhower. As has been an- 
nounced, the purpose of my visit is to hold frank 
and friendly discussions with the President, the 
Vice President, the Secretary of State, and other 
high officials of the United States Government on 
matters of common interest and concern to 
Japan and America. Our Governments will seek 
through our talks the ways and means by which 
we can further strengthen our ties of friendship 
and cooperation and work together more closely 
and hence more effectively in the cause of world 
peace and human welfare. 

I have come to lay the groundwork with your 
leaders for such Japanese-American collaboration 
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and partnership. I look forward to these talks 
which begin today and continue until Friday. 
I am sure they will be very helpful to both our 
countries in deepening their understanding of 
each other, and I confidently hope that my visit 
to America will help to prepare the way for a 
new era of Japanese-American relations. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on June 13 
(press release 360) the members of the official 
party for the visit of Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi of Japan, June 16-29. They are as follows: 


Nobusuke Kishi, Prime Minister of Japan 
Koichiro Asakai, Ambassador of Japan to the United States 
Hirohide Ishida, Chief Cabinet Secretary (Rank of Cabinet 


Minister ) 
Takizo Matsumoto, Member of the House of Representa- 


tives 

Kingo Machimura, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives 

Takeo Fukuda, Member of the House of Representatives 

Zenshiro Hoshina, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives 

Takeji Kobayashi, Member of the House of Councillors 

Renzo Sawada, Personal Adviser to the Prime Minister 
(former Ambassador of Japan to the United Nations)? 

Kogoro Uemura, Vice President, Federation of Economic 
Organizations’ 

Shunichi Matsumoto, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Foreign Office Adviser (former Ambassador of 
Japan to London)? 

Sunao Sonoda, Member of the House of Representatives 
(former Parliamentary Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs)? 

Koh Chiba, Director, American Affairs Bureau of the 
Foreign Office 

Harumi Takeuchi, Chief, Foreign Office Archives Section 
(Prime Minister’s official secretary in the Foreign Office) 

Shintaro Abe, Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 


Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 

Douglas MacArthur II, American Ambassador to Japan 
(Washington and New York only) 

Clement E. Conger, Assistant Chief of Protocol, Depart- 
ment of State (Washington, New York, and Los Angeles 
only ) 

Stuart P. Lillico, Press Officer, Department of State 


* Although not members of the official party, these per- 
sons accompanied the Prime Minister as personal advisers. 
A number of other Japanese accompanied the Prime Min- 
ister as members of his unofficial party, as well as a group 
of Japanese journalists. 
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Administration of Ryukyu Islands 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated June 5 


The President on June 5 issued an Executive 
order providing for the administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Pending the enactment of appropriate legisla- 
tion by the Congress, the order continues in force 
present arrangements for the exercise of admin- 
istrative, legislative, and jurisdictional powers re- 
posed in the United States by article 3 of the treaty 
of peace with Japan.? 

Under the order the authority granted to the 
United States in the treaty of peace continues to 
be exercised by the Secretary of Defense, subject 
to the direction and control of the President. In 
addition to promoting effective and responsible 
self-government, the Secretary is to make every 
effort to improve the welfare and well-being of 
the inhabitants of the Ryukyus and to promote 
their economic and cultural advancement. The 
order continues responsibility for conduct of re- 
lations with foreign countries and international 
organizations with respect to the islands in the 
Secretary of State. 

The order defines limits of authority assigned 
respectively to United States and local govern- 
ment authorities. It establishes a structure for 
operation of both Ryukyuan and United States 
courts and sets forth the responsibilities of the 
executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 107132 
PROVIDING FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
RYUKYU ISLANDS 
WHEREAs under Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan the United States is exercising all and any powers 
of administration, legislation and jurisdiction over the 
territory, including territorial waters, and inhabitants 
of the Ryukyu Islands (the term “Ryukyu Islands,” as 
used in this order, meaning Nansei Shoto south of 29° 
horth latitude, excluding the islands in the Amani 





‘For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 349; for 
background on signing of treaty, see ibid., Sept. 17, 1951, 
p. 447. 

*22 Fed. Reg. 4007. 
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Oshima group with respect to which all rights and in- 
terests of the United States under the said Article of 
the Treaty have been relinquished to Japan) : 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution, and as President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


SEcTION 1. Except as the Congress may otherwise pro- 
vide by law with respect to the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands, ail administrative, legislative, and jurisdictional 
powers reposed in the United States by Article 3 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan shall be exercised in ac- 
cordance with this order. 

Sec. 2. The said powers shall be exercised by the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to the direction and con- 
trol of the President of the United States. In the exer- 
cise of this authority the Secretary of Defense shall en- 
courage the development of an effective and responsible 
Ryukyuan government, based on democratic principles 
and supported by a sound financial structure, shall make 
every effort to improve the welfare and well-being of the 
inhabitants of the Ryukyu Islands, and shall continue to 
promote the economic and cultural advancement of the 
inhabitants. The Secretary of Defense may delegate 
any function vested in him by this order to such officials 
or organizational entities of the Department of Defense 
as he may designate. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
the conduct of relations with foreign countries and in- 
ternational organizations with respect to the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

Sec. 4. There is established, under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Defense, a civil administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands, the head of which shall be known as the 
High Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands (hereinafter 
referred to as the “High Commissioner”). The High 
Commissioner (a) shall be designated by the Secretary 
of Defense, after consultation with the Secretary of State 
and with the approval of the President, from among the 
active duty members of the armed forces of the United 
States, (b) shall have the powers and perform the duties 
assigned to him by the terms of this order, (c) may del- 
egate any function vested in him to such officials of the 
civil administration as he may designate, and (d) shall 
carry out any powers or duties delegated or assigned to 
him by the Secretary of Defense pursuant to this order. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby continued, subject to the pro- 
visions of this order, the now existing Ryukyuan cen- 
tral government (hereinafter referred to as the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands). 

Sec. 6. The legislative power of the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands, except as otherwise provided in this 
order, shall be vested in a legislative body whose mem- 
bers are directly elected by the people of the islands. 
The legislature shall consist of a single house of 29 mem- 
bers who shall be elected biennially in even numbered 
years from single representative districts. 

Scc.,7. The legislative body shall exercise legislative 
powers which extend only to all subjects of legislation of 
domestie application. The legislative body shall deter- 
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mine the procedures for judging the selection and qual- 
ification of its own members and shall choose therefrom 
its officers and determine its rules and procedures. Local 
legislative bodies, the members of which shall be elected 
by the inhabitants of the respective municipalities in ac- 
cordance with procedures established by the legislative 
body of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands, shall be 
given and shall exercise appropriate municipal legisla- 
tive powers. The High Commissioner shall report to the 
Secretary of Defense all laws enacted by the legislative 
body of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands and the 
said Secretary shall report the same to the Congress of 
the United States. 

Sec. 8. The executive power of the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands shall be vested in a Chief Executive 
who shall be a Ryukyuan, appointed by the High Com- 
missioner after consultation with representatives of the 
legislative body. The Chief Executive shall have gen- 
eral supervision and control of all executive agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Government of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands and shall faithfully execute the laws and ordi- 
nances applicable to the Ryukyu Islands. The head of 
each municipal government shall be elected by the peo- 
ple of the respective municipality in accordance with 
procedures established by the legislative body of the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Sec. 9. Every bill passed by the legislative body shall, 
before it becomes law, be presented to the Chief Execu- 
tive. If the Chief Executive approves a bill he shall sign 
it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections, to the 
legislative body within fifteen days after it shall have 
been presented to him. If a bill is not returned within 
the specified fifteen day period, it shall become law in 
like manner as if it had been approved by the Chief Execu- 
tive, unless the legislative body by adjournment prevents 
its return, in which case it shall be law if approved by the 
Chief Executive within forty-five days after it shall 
have been presented to him; otherwise it shall not be 
law. When a bill is returned to the legislative body with 
objections by the Chief Executive, the legislative body 
may proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsidera- 
tion two thirds of the legislative body pass it, it shall be 
sent to the High Commissioner. If the High Commis- 
sioner approves it, he shall sign it. If he does not ap- 
prove it, he shall return it to the legislative body so 
stating, and it shall not be law. If the High Commis- 
sioner neither approves nor disapproves the bill within 
forty-five days from the date of transmittal to him by the 
legislative body, it shall become law in like manner as 
if he had signed it. If any bill approved by the legisla- 
tive body contains several items of appropriation of 
money, the Chief Executive may object to one or more 
of such items or any part or parts, portion or portions 
thereof, while approving the other items, or parts or por- 
tions of the bilk In such case the Chief Executive shall 
append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a statement 
of the items, or parts or portions thereof, objected to, 
and the items, or parts or portions thereof, so objected 
to shall not take effect. Should the legislative body seek 
to over-ride such objections of the Chief Executive, the 
procedures set forth above will apply. In computing any 
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period of days for the foregoing purposes, Sundays and 
legal holidays shall be excluded. 

Sec. 10. Judicial powers in the Ryukyu Islands shall 
be exercised as follows: 


(a) A system of courts, including the civil and crimina] 
courts of original jurisdiction and appellate tribunals, 
shall be maintained by the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands. These courts shall exercise jurisdiction as 
follows: 

(1) Civil jurisdiction in all civil cases, subject to the 
provisions of paragraphs (b)(1) and (2), below. 

(2) Criminal jurisdiction over all persons except (a) 
members of the United States forces or the civilian com- 
ponent, (b) employees of the United States Government 
who are United States nationals even though not subject 
to trial by courts-martiai under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (10 U.S. C. 801 et seq.), and (c) dependents 
of the foregoing, provided, nevertheless, that subject to 
paragraph (c), below, criminal jurisdiction may be ex- 
ercised by Courts of the Government of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands over dependents who are Ryukyuans. Criminal 
jurisdiction may be withdrawn from the courts of the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands by the High Commis- 
sioner in any case which affects the security, property, or 


ny 


—_— 


interests of the United States and which is so designated 


by him. 

(b) A system of courts, including civil and criminal 
courts of original jurisdiction and appellate tribunals, 
shall be maintained by the civil administration. These 
courts shall exercise jurisdiction as follows: 

(1) Civil jurisdiction over any case or controversy 
of particular importance affecting the security, property, 
or interests of the United States, as determined by the 
High Commissioner. 


Such eases instituted in a court of | 


the Government of the Ryukyu Islands shall be trans- , 
ferred to the appropriate civil administration court upon | 


order of the High Commissioner at any time in the pro- } 


ceedings, including final appellate process, prior to the 
entering of final decree, order or judgment. Cases so 


transferred may be subject to trial de novo in the dis- | 


cretion of the court of the civil administration. 

(2) Civil jurisdiction in cases and controversies in 
which a member of the United States forces or the 
civilian component thereof, an employee of the United 
States Government who is a United States national, or 


eT 


—— 


a dependent of one of the foregoing, unless such depend- | 


ent is a Ryukyuan, is a party if upon petition of one 
of the parties to the suit the High Commissioner deems 
the case to be important in its effect, direct or indirect, 


~— 


on the security of the islands, on foreign relations or on . 


the security, property or interests of the United States 
or nationals thereof and determines that the civil ad- 
ministration should assume jurisdiction over the case. 


In this event, such cases instituted in a court of the — 


Government of the Ryukyu Islands shall be transferred 


to the appropriate civil administration court by order | 
of the High Commissioner at any time in the proceed- | 


ings, including final appellate process, prior to the enter- 
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ing of final decree, order or judgment. Cases so trans- 
ferred may be subject to trial de novo in the discretion of 
the court of the civil administration. 

(3) Criminal jurisdiction over United States nationals 
employed by the United States or any agency thereof who 
are not subject to trial by courts-martial under the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice (10 U. S. C. 801 et seq.) 
and their dependents, excluding Ryukyuans. 

(4) Criminal jurisdiction in specific cases of particu- 
lar importance affecting the security, property, or inter- 
ests of the United States, as determined by the High 
Commissioner. Such cases instituted in a court of the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands may be transferred 
to the appropriate civil administration court upon order 
of the High Commissioner at any time in the proceedings, 
including the final appellate process, prior to the entering 
of final decree, order or judgment. Cases so transferred 
may be subject to trial de novo in the discretion of the 
court of the civil administration. 


(c) Criminal jurisdiction over persons subject to trial 
by courts-martial under the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (10 U. S. C. 801 et seq.) will be exercised by 
courts other than courts-martial only when the military 
commander concerned determines not to exercise mili- 
tary jurisdiction under the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and specifically indicates to the High Commis- 
sioner his approval of referring the case to another 
court. 

(d) The highest appellate court of the civil adminis- 
tration shall have jurisdiction to review : 


(1) Any ease, civil or criminal, tried in the inferior 
courts of the civil administration, whether initiated 
therein or removed thereto, upon appeal by any party. 

(2) Any case, civil or criminal, decided by the highest 
court of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands having 
jurisdiction thereof in which is involved 

(i) a conflict of decision between the highest court of 
the Government of the Ryukyu Islands and the highest 
appellate court of the civil administration or 

(ii) a question of United States, foreign or inter- 
national law, including the interpretation of any treaty, 
Act of Congress of the United States, Executive order of 
the President of the United States, or of a proclamation, 
ordinance or order of the High Commissioner 


upon appeal by any party or, if no such appeal be taken, 
upon petition, setting forth the special grounds therefor, 
presented to the court by the Chief Legal Officer of the 
civil administration. The highest appellate court of the 
civil administration shall have power to affirm, modify, 
set aside or reverse the judgment, order or decree re- 
viewed or to remand the case with such directions for a 
new trial or for entry of judgment as may be just. 
In a criminal case, the appellate court may set aside the 
judgment of conviction, or may commute, reduce (but 
not increase) or suspend the execution of sentence. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be construed as ex- 
tending to any court of the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands or of the civil administration, jurisdiction over 
the United States Government or any agency thereof 
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unless specific authority has been conferred in the pre- 
mises by the Congress of the United States. 

(f) For the purpose of these provisions the expression 

(1) “Members of the United States Forces” shall mean 
the personnel on active duty belonging to the land, sea 
or air armed forces of the United States of America 
whenever in the Ryukyu Islands. 

(2) “Civilian component” shall mean the civilian 
persons of United States nationality who are in the em- 
ploy of, serving with, or accompanying the United States 
Iorces whenever in the Ryukyu Islands. 

(8) “Dependents” shall mean the spouse and any child 
or relative by affinity, consanguinity or adoption when 
dependent upon the principal for over one-half of his or 
her support whenever in the Ryukyu Islands. 


Sec. 11. The High Commissioner may, if such action 
is deemed necessary for the fulfillment of his mission 
under this order, promulgate laws, ordinances or regula- 
tions, with due regard to the provisions of section 2 
hereof. The High Commissioner, if such action is deemed 
by him to be important in its effect, direct or indirect, on 
the security of the Ryukyu Islands, or on relations with 
foreign countries and international organizations with 
respect to the Ryukyu Islands, or on the foreign relations 
of the United States, or on the security, property or in- 
terests of the United States or nationals thereof, may, 
in respect of Ryukyuan bills, laws, or officials, as the 
ease may be, (a) veto any bill or any part or portion 
thereof, (b) annul any law or any part or portion thereof 
within 45 days after its enactment, and (c) remove any 
public official from office. The High Commissioner has 
the power of reprieve, commutation and pardon. The 
High Commissioner may assume in whole or in part, the 
exercise of full authority in the islands, if such assump- 
tion of authority appears mandatory for security reasons. 
Exercise of authority conferred on the High Commissioner 
by this section shall be promptly reported to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, who shall inform the Secretary of State. 

Src. 12. In carrying out this order, including section 11, 
the High Commissioner shall preserve to persons in the 
Ryukyu Islands the basic liberties enjoyed by people in 
democratic countries, including freedom of speech, assem. 
bly, petition, religion and press, and security from unrea 
sonable searches and seizures, and from deprivation of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law. 

Sec. 13. The Secretary of Defense may issue such fur- 
ther instructions as may be necessary for the carrying 
out of this order. 

Sec. 14. Except as they may be inconsistent herewith, 
the proclamations, ordinances, and directives heretofore 
issued by the existing civil administration and its predeces- 
sor military government agencies shall continue in force 
and effect until modified, revoked, or superseded under the 
authority of this order. No proceeding, either civil or 
criminal, pending in any court of the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands or of the civil administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands on the date of this order shall abate by 
reason of this order; and any such proceeding shall be 
conducted and concluded in accordance with the laws, 
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ordinances, proclamations, and directives in effect imme- 
diately before the date of this order. 

SEc. 15. This order shall become effective immediately, 
but until its provisions shall severally become operative 
as herein provided, the legislative, executive and judicial 
functions now vested in the civil administration and the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands, shall continue to be 
exercised as now provided by law, ordinance, proclama- 
tion or directive, and the incumbents of all offices under 
the civil administration or the Government of the Ryukyu 


Islands shall continue in office until their successors are 
appointed or elected and have qualified, unless sooner re. | 
moved by competent authority. 
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THE WHITE HousE, | 


June 5, 1957. 


U.N. Command in Korea Announces Intention 


To Replace Old Weapons 


Department of Defense news release dated June 21 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United Nations Command advised the 
Military Armistice Commission in Korea on 
June 21 that the United Nations Command con- 
siders that it is entitled to be relieved of obliga- 
tions under subparagraph 13d of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement, which limits the replace- 
ment on a piece-for-piece basis of worn-out or 
destroyed military equipment to items of the same 
effectiveness and type, after the date of the 
armistice, July 27, 1953.2 

The action which the United Nations Command 
is taking in the Military Armistice Commission 
is necessitated by the flagrant and long-continued 
disregard by the Communist side of its obliga- 
tions under subparagraph 13d of the armistice 
agreement. At the time the armistice agreement 
was signed, all the Communist operational air- 
craft were based north of the Yalu, and indeed all 
North Korean airfields had been bombed out and 
rendered nonoperational. Since the signing of 
the armistice, the Communist side has not re- 
ported the introduction of a single combat air- 
craft into Korea, and yet it is clear beyond dis- 
pute that the Communist side now has hundreds 
of the most modern jet types of combat aircraft 
based in North Korea. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by all types of intelligence information 


*For text of armistice agreement, see BULLETIN of 
Aug. 3, 1953, p. 132. 
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including the evidence of radar trackings, the 
testimony of defectors, as well as long-range 
photographs. 

In addition, the Communists have built up and 
modernized, in violation of their agreement and 
undertakings in subparagraph 138d of the armis- — 
tice agreement, their strength in the categories 
of armored vehicles, weapons and artillery, and 
ammunition, with the result that they have 
enormously increased the potential of the military 
forces on the north side of the armistice line. 


U.N. COMMAND STATEMENT 


The following statement was presented on behalf 
of the United Nations Command to the meeting of 
the Military Armistice Commission in Panmun- 
jom, Korea, scheduled to begin at 3 p. m. Korean 
daylight savings time, Friday, June 21, which is 
1: 30a.m., Friday, Washington time. } 

Maj. Gen. Homer L. Litzenberg, USMC, Senior 
Member, United Nations Command, Military 
Armistice Commission, presented the statement, 
which is addressed to the Korean Peoples Army 
(North Korea Communist) and Chinese Peoples 
Volunteers, both of which groups are signatories 
to the Korean Armistice Agreement of July 27, 
1953. 

Almost four years have elapsed since the signing 
of the Armistice Agreement which ended the Ko- | 
rean conflict. The signatories of that document 
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agreed to be bound and governed by a mutual ap- 
plication of the terms of the Agreement. 

With complete disregard for your obligations 
under sub-paragraph 13d of the Armistice Agree- 
ment, your side has continued to violate the pro- 
visions of that paragraph in the following partic- 
ulars: 

(1) You have introduced reinforcing combat 
equipment of the types referred to in sub-para- 
graph 13d in contravention of the provisions al- 
lowing only piece-for-piece replacement of 
equipment worn out and destroyed after the date 
of the armistice. 

(2) You have also introduced combat equipment 
and weapons of entirely different types and capa- 
bilities from any you had in Korea at the time 
of the Armistice. 

(3) You have failed to report introductions of 
such equipment. 

(4) You have introduced such equipment at 
ports of entry other than those specified in the 
Armistice Agreement. 


The United Nations Command has again and 
again protested these violations by your side and 
has attempted in vain to have it comply with the 
provisions of the Armistice Agreement. Al pro- 
cedures established by the Agreement for the 
settlement of disputes have been exhausted by 
the United Nations Command. 

The United Nations Command intends to main- 
tain the Armistice Agreement. However, the fla- 
grant, repeated, and willful violations of that 
agreement by your side undermine the very pro- 
visions which were specifically designed to assure 
the stability of the military armistice. A cardinal 
purpose of these provisions was to insure the freez- 
ing of the military status quo by maintaining the 
relative military balance existing on July 27, 1953. 

Your side, by its repeated violations of the Ar- 
mistice Agreement, has seriously upset the relative 
military balance by modernizing and building up 
military capability in the area vastly superior 
to that which you had at the time the Armistice 
Agreement was signed. On the other hand, the 
United Nations Command, because of its scrupu- 
lous observance of the Armistice Agreement, has 
not increased its combat equipment and is still 
equipped with the same type of weapons it had at 
the time the Armistice Agreement was signed. 
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As a result of the long period of time since the 
Armistice went into effect, the equipment and 
weapons of the United Nations Command have 
become obsolete and outmoded, and those needing 
replacement cannot be replaced from stocks on 
hand or currently in production. This situation 
aggravates the imbalance created by your breach 
of sub-paragraph 13d. The possibility that this 
situation would arise was not foreseen at the time 
the Armistice Agreement was negotiated, and, 
indeed, it would not have arisen had your side 
proceeded to negotiate, within three months and 
in good faith a “peaceful settlement” as was con- 
templated by the Armistice Agreement. 

In view of these facts and your gross violations 
of the provisions of sub-paragraph 13d, the 
United Nations Command considers that it is 
entitled to be relieved of corresponding obligations 
under the provisions of this paragraph until such 
time as the relative military balance has been re- 
stored and your side, by its actions, has demon- 
strated its willingness to comply. 

The stability of the Armistice and the mainte- 
nance of the relative military balance, which it 
was the primary purpose of these provisions of 
the Armistice Agreement to insure, can now only 
be restored and maintained by the replacement by 
the United Nations Command of its old weapons 
with new items currently available. The United 
Nations Command is taking appropriate steps to 
this end. 

It should be clearly understood that: 


(1) The only purpose of the United Nations 
Command action is to restore the relative balance 
of military strength that the Armistice was in- 
tended to preserve. 

(2) The United Nations Command emphasizes 
the fact that the replacement weapons are being 
deployed for defensive purposes only. 

(3) The United Nations Command intends as 
it has in the past fully to observe the cease-fire 
provision of the Armistice Agreement. It intends 
also to observe all of the other provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement save to the extent to which 
it is entitled to be relieved from compliance be- 
cause of your violations of sub-paragraph 13d and 
of those covered in its statement to the Military 
Armistice Commission of May 31, 1956.7 


* Tbid., June 11, 1956, p. 967. 
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Return of Philippine Battle Flag 


Press release 357 dated June 11 
Department Announcement 

Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen on June 12 re- 
turned a battle flag to Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, 
88-year-old leader of the Philippine Insurrection 
of 1898-1901. The flag, which had been captured 
in 1901 by U.S. troops, was returned at a celebra- 
tion in Kawit, Cavite, Philippines, honoring the 
59th anniversary of General Aguinaldo’s “Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

The flag was brought back from the Philip- 
pines and later presented to the Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Museum by the late Frank L. Riley, Company 
F, 160th Indiana Infantry. Alexis A. Praus, di- 
rector of the Kalamazoo Public Museum, and 
Representative August E. Johansen of Michigan 
made arrangements through the Department of 
State for the return of the flag. 


Remarks by Ambassador Bohlen 


When I learned that one of my first official acts 
as United States Ambassador to the Philippines 
was to be the return of this famous battle flag to 
its distinguished owner, I realized that I should 
approach with humility this solemn task of writ- 
ing a postscript to history. 

There are many men, General, who would con- 
sider themselves fortunate merely to have wit- 
nessed as much history as you have. However, 
you have been more than a witness; you have 
played a major role in the making of much of 
your nation’s history. Your rich store of experi- 
ence, tempered with the wisdom of age, has fre- 
quently proved of great value throughout the 
years. A long series of American Governors 
General, High Commissioners, and Ambassadors 
have regarded you with affection and respect and 
have relied upon you, as have many Filipino Gov- 
ernment officials, for your wise counsel. I am 
proud of the close relationship which exists be- 
tween your country and mine, the strong ties of 
mutual trust and respect which engendered the 
desire that this banner be returned to you. 

This standard, once proudly carried into com- 
bat by your valiant forces, was captured on the 
field of battle. To that soldier of the United 
States Army who carried it home, the flag was a 
cherished war souvenir. When he bequeathed it 
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to the Spanish-American War Veterans—the 
American counterpart of your venerable Asocia- 
cién de los Veteranos de la Revolucién—this tat- 
tered tricolor was guarded as a priceless memento 
of military service and of comrades who had 
given their lives in the service of their country. 
To the public museum of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
where it ultimately came to rest, the flag was a 
valued addition to its collection. 

Yet the directors of the Kalamazoo Public 
Museum recognized that what was to them a 
prized article was to the Filipino people a sacred 
symbol of their long and glorious struggle for 
national independence. Therefore it was decided 
that, since those who once bore arms against each 
other are now united in the bonds of fraternal 
friendship, and since the independence movement 
which you led at the time this flag was made— 
almost 6 decades ago—has achieved its goal, the 
flag’s rightful place is in your hands. 

Though carefully preserved through all the 
years, this simple banner has become threadbare in 
spots, and the legendary “Sun of Liberty” on its 
white triangle has grown dim. Its material value 
issmall. In its symbolic significance lies its great 
worth. As poetically stated by Fernando Maria 
Guerrero in his “La Bandera”: 

Materially speaking, a flag has no value at all; any 
piece of bunting or cloth with a few designs may be con- 
verted into a flag. But look at ours with patriotic senti- 
ments and you will see that our tricolored flag with its 
sun and three stars symbolizes a world of heroic deeds, 
a glorified paradise of the people. It is the incarnation 
of our country and ourselves; because it throbs with our 
hearts, interprets our national feeling, our happiness, our 
sorrows, the songs of our struggles, our national history, 
and above all, the bloody struggles for our political liber- 
ties. 

T am sure that the same sentiments were in your 
heart 59 years ago today, when you first raised in 
this place a flag of this type. The stirring strains 
of your national anthem, first played on that date, 
certainly conveyed the same feeling and inspired 
José Palma when he put those feelings into words. 

We are honored to join with you in celebration 
of this anniversary. Your aspirations for inde- 
pendence, as symbolized by this flag, have been 
realized. Your nation is a respected member of 
the world community. I am confident that the 
Filipino people will always remain faithful to the 
pledge that José Palma wrote to your flag in your 
national anthem: “O never shall its shining field 
be dimmed by tyrants might.” 
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American-Vietnamese Friendship 


Following are texts of messages exchanged be- 
tween President Eisenhower and President Ngo 
Dinh Diem of Viet-Nam after the latter’s visit to 
the United States, May 8-21. 


White House press release dated May 27 
President Eisenhower’s Message, May 24 


I was deeply touched by your message. Your 
most welcome visit to the United States has served 
to strengthen even further the friendship between 
our two countries and to permit the people of this 
country to demonstrate their high esteem for you 
and the people of Viet-Nam. It has been a very 
great pleasure for me to have met you personally 
and to have had a frank exchange of views on 
matters of mutual interest to our countries. The 
progress of the Republic of Viet-Nam, under your 
leadership, in promoting peace, stability and the 
general welfare of the Vietnamese people augurs 
well for the future of your country. 

My warmest wishes go with you on your return 
to Viet-Nam. 

Dwicut D. EisENHOWER 


President Ngo Dinh Diem’s Message, May 21 


Upon leaving the United States of America, I 
want to thank you and the American people for 
your warm hospitality and kindness during my 
visit. I am most gratified to find such response to 
the efforts made by the Vietnamese people and 
myself to achieve and to keep our freedom. My 
visit has also convinced me that the American peo- 
ple are as rich in moral strength and spiritual 
values as in material resources. Everywhere I 
have seen prodigious achievements, enormous pros- 
perity and almost incredibly high living standards 
due to free competition, firm initiative and organ- 
ization, painstaking efforts, solidarity and social 


BULLETIN of May 27, 1957, p. 851. 
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justice. These are qualities of every great nation 
and give me still more confidence in true Democ- 
racy and in the future of our threatened free world. 

This confidence has also been strengthened by 
my meeting you and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles: it is certainly fortunate for our 
two countries that the foreign policy of the United 
States is being directed by men of such generosity, 
farsightedness and integrity. 

God bless you and the American people. 

Neo Dinu Diem 


Indonesian Parliamentarians 
Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on June 14 
(press release 366) that 11 members of the Parlia- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia and its secre- 
tary would arrive at San Francisco on June 15 
for a 2-month visit in the United States. The 
group, headed by the chairman of the Indonesian 
Parliament, Mr. Sartono, was invited by the 
United States Government to visit the United 
States under the leader program of the Depart- 
ment of State’s International Educational Fx- 
change Service. 

The members of Parliament who make up the 
group were chosen by the Indonesian Government 
and represent a cross section of several political 
parties represented in the Indonesian legislature. 
Their visit will take them from San Francisco to 
New York and Washington before they break up 
into subgroups to follow their individual interests. 
In San Francisco and New York they will meet 
with local officials and prominent community lead- 
ers. In Washington their program calls for meet- 
ings with Members of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, the Department of State, and other Gov- 
ernmental officials and prominent persons. The 
group’s program in the United States is being ar- 
ranged by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 
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U.N. Special Committee Reports on Hungarian Uprising 


The United Nations Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary on June 20 released a 391- 
page report of its findings... Following are a De- 
partment announcement on the report, a statement 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, and the text of chapter XVII, the 
final chapter of the report. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 378 dated June 20 


The United Nations Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary has fulfilled with integrity 
and high competence the responsibility placed 
upon it by the General Assembly.? The report of 
the Committee, published on June 20, is an author- 
itative record of the Hungarian uprising of Oc- 
tober-November 1956 and its tragic aftermath. It 
speaks for itself. 

The United States Government welcomes this 
report and accepts its findings. 

The distinguished members of the Special Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, and Uruguay, have 
made a signal contribution to the cause of truth 
and justice by their impartial and exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the Hungarian situation and their 
penetrating analysis of events in that country. 
The facts and conclusions which they have placed 
before the United Nations and the entire world are 
both shocking and incontrovertible. These find- 
ings are not subject to credible challenge by the 
Soviet Government or the Kadar regime, which 


*Report of the Special Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary, U.N. do¢. A/3592 dated June 12. Available as 
supplement 18 to the Official Records of the Eleventh 
Session of the General Assembly, International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y.; price, $2. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1957, p. 138, 
and May 27, 1957, p. 865. 
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refused all cooperation with the Special Commit- 
tee and withheld permission for the Committee’s 
entry into Hungary. 

The report of the Special Committee takes on 
profound moral significance as an affirmation of 
the just nature of the Hungarian people’s struggle 
for freedom and national independence and as a 
grave indictment of Soviet deeds in Hungary and 
of the policies which have been ruthlessly applied 
in that unfortunate country at Soviet direction. 

The U.S. Government believes that the report 
of the Special Committee on the Problem of Hun- 
gary merits the widest public attention and the 
most immediate and close study by all govern- 
ments. For its part, the U.S. Government is 
giving thorough consideration to the report. 
Obviously the cosponsors of the resolution estab- 
lishing the Committee will wish to consult as soon 
as possible to determine the most effective way of 
dealing with the Committee’s report and of seek- 
ing all practical redress of the wrong that has 
been committed in violation of the principles of 
the United Nations and of the elemental require- 
ments of humanity. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE: 


U.S./U.N. press release 2689 dated June 19 

Obviously this report is big news. The fact 
that it is signed unanimously is a remarkable fact 
of major importance. Its account of Soviet bru- 
tality and of Soviet lying and cheating is so de- 
tailed that the report must be carefully studied by 
all governments large and small, both as a matter 
of justice to Hungary and for their own self- 
protection against future Soviet attempts to over- 
whelm them. What the Soviets have done in one 
place they may try to do in another. 


* For release simultaneous with report. 
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I wish to make this immediate announcement: 
that I shall call a meeting of representatives of 
the 24 nations which cosponsored the resolution 
of January 10th calling for this report at the 
earliest moment that the Governments of these 
24 nations have had a chance to consider the re- 
port in full. 

I hope that at this meeting we will reach deci- 
sions as to the most effective future steps.‘ 


TEXT OF FINAL CHAPTER OF REPORT 


CHapter XVII: Concuusions 

784. The terms of reference of the Special Committee 
covered a broad field, namely to report to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations after full and objective 
investigation, its findings on all aspects of the question 
of Soviet intervention in Hungary by armed force and 
by other means and the effects of such intervention on 
the political development of Hungary. The Committee’s 
investigation, as has been explained, involved the study 
of copious documentation from various sources and in 
several languages, aS well as the questioning of more 
than a hundred witnesses, whose testimony fills two 
thousand pages in the verbatim record. The Committee 
regrets that the attitude of the Hungarian Government 
has prevented it from basing its investigation on direct 
observation in Hungary, as required by the General As- 
sembly resolution. 

785. The Committee’s findings relate to many aspects 
of the events in Hungary and are concerned with numer- 
ous points of detail that have a bearing on the origin and 
nature of those events. The report itself embodies the 
conclusions of the Committee, and these conclusions can- 
not be readily dissociated from the evidence which is 
there assembled. A summary of the Committee’s findings 
on individual aspects of the situation in Hungary has 
been appended to certain of the chapters. It would, how- 
ever, seem appropriate at this stage to summarize a 


*On June 26 Ambassador Lodge made the following 
press statement (U.S./U.N. press release 2693) : 

“The sponsors of the General Assembly resolution of 
January 10, 1957, establishing the Special Committee on 
Hungary, met on June 26 in order to consider what action, 
in their view, should be taken on the report of the Special 
Committee. 

“The sponsors were unanimous that the report should 
be considered by the General Assembly as soon as it is 
practicable to do so, having regard to the interests of the 
Hungarian people and the issues involved. The sponsors 
recognize that the fixing of the date, as well as the calling 
of the session, is a matter for the President of the General 
Assembly in consultation with the Secretary-General and 
with the members of the General Committee. 

“In the meantime the sponsors expressed a unanimous 
appreciation of the report.” 
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number of conclusions drawn by the Committee from its 
study of the evidence as a whole. To the best of the 
Committee’s belief, these conclusions represent the essen- 
tial facts about the Hungarian uprising which are nec- 
essary to an understanding of its nature and outcome. 
They are as follows: 

(i) What took place in Hungary in October and No- 
vember 1956 was a spontaneous national uprising, due 
to long-standing grievances which had caused resentment 
among the people. One of these grievances was the in- 
ferior status of Hungary with regard to the USSR; the 
system of Government was in part maintained by the 
weapon of terror, wielded by the AVH or political police, 
whose influence was exercised at least until the end of 
1955, through a complex network of agents and informers 
permeating the whole of Hungarian society. In other 
respects also, Soviet pressure was resented. From the 
stifling of free speech to the adoption of a Soviet-style 
uniform for the Hungarian army, an alien influence ex- 
isted in all walks of life. Hungarians felt no personal 
animosity towards the individual Soviet soldiers on 
Hungarian soil, but these armed forces were symbols 
of something which annoyed a proud people and fed the 
desire to be free; 

(ii) The thesis that the uprising was fomented by re- 
actionary circles in Hungary and that it drew its strength 
from such circles and from Western “Imperialists” failed 
to survive the Committee’s examination. From start to 
finish, the uprising was led by students, workers, soldiers 
and intellectuals, many of whom were Communists or 
former Communists. The majority of political demands 
put forward during the revolution included a stipulation 
that democratic socialism should be the basis of the 
Hungarian political structure and that such social achieve- 
ments as the land reform should be safeguarded. At no 
time was any proposal made for the return to power, or 
to the Government, of any figure associated with pre-war 
days. “Fascists” and “saboteurs”, heavily armed, could 
not have succeeded in landing on Hungarian airfields 
which were under Soviet supervision, or in crossing the 
Austrian frontier, where a closed zone was shown by the 
Austrian authorities to the military attachés of France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America and 
the USSR; 

(iii) The uprising was not planned in advance. It was 
the universal testimony of witnesses examined by the 
Committee that events took participants by surprise. 
No single explanation can determine exactly why the 
outbreak occurred just when it did. Communist spokes- 
men, including Mr. Ka4dar and the members of his present 
Government, have recognized the bitter grievances of the 
Hungarian people before 23 October. They have spoken 
of a “broad, popular movement” caused by the “bitterness 
and indignation” of the masses. Two factors would seem 
to have brought this resentment to a head. The first of 
these was the news received on 19 October of a successful 
move by Poland for greater independence from the USSR. 
This news was largely instrumental in bringing the 
Hungarian students together in the meetings of 22 October. 
The second factor was the acute disappointment felt by 
the people when Erné Gerd, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) 
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Party, in his speech on the evening of 23 October failed 
to meet any of the popular demands and adopted what was 
considered a truculent tone towards his hearers; 

(iv) Although no evidence exists of advance planning, 
and although the whole course of the uprising bears the 
hallmark of continuous improvisation, it would appear 
that the Soviet authorities had taken steps as early as 
20 October to make armed intervention in Hungary possi- 
ble. Evidence exists of troop movements, or projected 
troop movements, from that date on. It would appear 
that plans for action had therefore been laid some time 
before the students met to discuss their demands. The 
Committee is not in a position to say whether the Soviet 
authorities anticipated that the grievances of the Hun- 
garian people, stimulated by events in Poland, could no 
longer be contained. Signs of opposition were evident 
before the 23rd; the Hungarian Government had reason 
to foresee that trouble was brewing. While the evidence 
shows that Soviet troops from outside Hungary were used 
even in the first intervention, no clause of the Warsaw 
Treaty provides for intervention by armed forces of the 
Soviet Union to dictate political developments within any 
signatory’s frontiers; 

(v) The demonstrations on 23 October were at first 
entirely peaceable. None of the demonstrators appear to 
have carried arms, and no evidence has been discovered 
that any of those who voiced the political demands or 
joined the demonstrators had any intention to resort 
to force. While disappointment at Mr. Geré’s speech may 
have angered the crowds, it would hardly of itself have 
sufficed to turn the demonstration into an armed uprising. 
That this happened was due to the action of the AVH in 
opening fire on the people outside the Radio Building. 
Within a few hours, Soviet tanks were in action against 
the Hungarians. This appearance of Russian soldiers in 
their midst not as friendly allies, but as enemies in combat, 
had the effect of still further uniting the people; 

(vi) Obscurity surrounds the invitation alleged to have 
been issued by the Hungarian Government to the Soviet 
authorities to assist in quelling the uprising by force. 
Mr. Nagy has denied, with every appearance of truth, that 
he issued this invitation or was even aware of it. Since 
Soviet tanks appeared on the streets of Budapest at about 
2 a. m. on 24 October, it would have been impossible for 
him to have addressed any official] message to the Soviet 
authorities, since he held no Government post at the time 
when the tanks must have received their orders. An in- 
vitation may have been made privately by Mr. Gerd, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, or Mr. Hegediis, the Prime Minister. The Com- 
mittee, however, has had no opportunity of seeing a text 
of such an invitation, or of considering the exact circum- 
stances in which it may have been issued. Until further 
information comes to light, it would be wise to suspend 
judgement as to whether such an invitation was issued at 
all. - 

Similar considerations apply to the invitation which is 
alleged to have been addressed to the Soviet authorities 
before the second intervention of 4 November. Mr. Kadar 
had remained a member of Mr. Nagy’s Government when 
the latter was reconstituted on 3 November and the Com- 
mittee is unaware of his having given any recorded indi- 
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eation of his disapproval of Mr. Nagy’s policies. Mr. 
Kadar’s movements at this time are not fully known, and 
he cannot be considered to have substantiated his own 
claim to have called, in the name of the Government 
for Soviet help. In any event, there is abundant evidence 
that Soviet preparation for a further intervention, in- 
cluding the movement of troops and armour from abroad, 
had been under way since the last days of October. Mr. 
Kadar and his Ministers were absent from Budapest dur- 
ing the first few days after he formed his Government, and 
administrative instructions to the people of Hungary were 
issued by the commanders of the Soviet troops. 

(vii) When Mr. Nagy became Prime Minister, he was 
not at first able to exercise the full powers of that office. 
Only when the grip of the AVH was loosened by the victory 
of the insurgents was he able to take an independent stand. 
By this time, the real power in Hungary lay with the 
Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils, which had sprung 
up spontaneously in different parts of the country and had 
replaced the collapsing structure of the Communist Party. 
Mr. Nagy, though himself a Communist of long standing 
who had lived for many years in the USSR, invited non- 
Communists into his new Government, and listened to the 
demands of various Revolutionary and Workers’ Councils. 
It would appear that Mr. Nagy himself, like the country 
at large, was somewhat taken aback by the pace of 
developments. However, seeing that his countrymen were 
united in their desire for other forms of Government and 
the departure of Soviet troops, he threw in his lot with 
the insurgents. By this action, he obliterated the impres- 
sion which he had created while still under the domination 
of the AVH, and he became a symbolic figure in the up- 
rising, although he had not instigated it, and was never 
its actual leader ; ? 

(viii) The few days of freedom enjoyed by the Hun- 
garian people provided abundant evidence of the popular 
nature of the uprising. A free press and radio came to 
life all over Hungary, and the disbanding of the AVH was 
the signal for general rejoicing, which revealed the degree 
of unity achieved by the people, once the burden of fear 
had been lifted from them; 

(ix) There were a number of lynchings and beatings 
by the crowds. These were, in almost all cases, confined 
to members of the AVH or those who were believed to 
have co-operated with them; 

(x) Steps were taken by the Workers’ Councils during 
this period to give the workers real control of national- 
ized industrial undertakings and to abolish unpopular 
institutions, such as the production norms. These were 
widely resented as being unfair to workers and also a 
reflection of popularly suspected secret trade agreements 
with the USSR, which were said to make heavy demands 
on the Hungarian economy for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union. During the days of freedom, while negotiations 
continued with the Soviet authorities for the withdrawal 
of Russian troops, attempts were made to clear up the 
streets of Budapest and life was beginning to return to 
normal. The insurgents had agreed to amalgamate, 
while maintaining their identity, in a National Guard, 
which would have been responsible, with the Army and 
Police, for maintaining order ; 

(xi) In contrast to the demands for the re-establish- 
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ment of political rights put forward during the uprising, 
is the fact that basic human rights of the Hungarian 
people were violated by the Hungarian Governments 
prior to 23 October, especially up to the autumn of 1955, 
and that such violations have been resumed since 4 No- 
vember. The Committee is convinced that the numerous 
accounts of inhuman treatment and torture by the AVH 
are to be accepted as true. On the evidence, it is also 
convinced that numbers of Hungarians, including some 
women, were deported to the Soviet Union and that some 
may not have been returned to their homes. These de- 
portations were designed to break the back of the revolu- 
tion. Action taken by the Hungarian people in their 
spontaneous uprising succeeded in ridding them for a few 
days of the apparatus of police terror. This democratic 
achievement of a united people was, indeed, threatened 
by a form of “counter-revolution” and it was to this that 
it succumbed. However, the ‘‘counter-revolution” con- 
sisted in the setting up by Soviet armed forces of Mr. 
Kaidar and. his colleagues in opposition to a Government 
which enjoyed the overwhelming support of the people 
of Hungary; 

(xii) Following the second Soviet intervention on 4 
November, there has been no evidence of popular support 
for Mr. Kadir’s Government. Mr. Kaédar has succes- 
sively abandoned most of the points from the revolu- 
tionary programme which he had at first promised to 
the Hungarian people. On the central question of the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, he has moved from com- 
plete acceptance of the nation’s wishes to a refusal to 
discuss the subject in present circumstances. Against 
the workers, he has proceeded step by step to destroy 
their power and that of the Workers’ Councils. Capital 
punishment is applicable to strike activities. The proc- 
esses of justice have been distorted by the institution of 
special police and special courts and by the ignoring of 
the rights of the accused. The Social Democratic Party 
has again been forcibly liquidated. General elections 
have been postponed for two years. Writers and intel- 
lectuals are subjected to repressive measures. The Hun- 
garian workers have shown no sign of support for Mr. 
Kadair’s Government or for the prospect of continuous 
Soviet occupation. Only a small fraction of the 190,000 
Hungarians, mostly young people, who fled the country 
have accepted his invitation to return. The peasants 
have reason to be grateful to Mr. Nagy for his attitude 
towards collectivization of agriculture and forced de- 
liveries of farm produce; 

(xiii) In the light of the extent of foreign interven- 
tion, consideration of the Hungarian question by the 
United Nations was legally proper and, moreover, it was 
requested by a legal Government of Hungary. In the 
matter of human rights, Hungary has accepted specific 
international obligations in the Treaty of Peace. Ac- 
cordingly, the Committee does not regard objections 
based on Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter as hav- 
ing validity in the present case. A massive armed in- 
tervention by one Power on the territory of another, with 
the avowed intention of interfering with the internal 
affairs of the country must, by the Soviet’s own defini- 
tion of aggression, be a matter of international concern. 
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Relation of the United States 
to World Migration 


by Robert S. McCollum+ 


I am greatly concerned about the world refu- 
gee problem—the movement of people made 
necessary by totalitarian oppression, wars, over- 
population, natural disaster—many causes. And 
I am concerned about the responsibilities of my 
country in this global problem. I know you are 
too. 

I am well aware of the objectives of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Italian Migration. Since 
1952, as a member agency of the National Catho- 
lic Resettlement Council, the committee has had 
a significant role in migration matters concerned 
with Italy. 

Although I was not active on the Washington 
scene until early this year, I know of the com- 
mittee’s influence and activity in relation to the 
refugee relief program and of the splendid co- 
operation it afforded the Department of State 
in the course of the Department’s administration 
of that important emergency project. You and 
your associates across the land were of tremen- 
dous assistance in gaining sponsors for the new- 
comers from Italy, in the reception of these 
people, and in the continuing responsibility to see 
that their resettlement is successful. 

So helpful was your effort in behalf of people 
wanting to come from Italy under the refugee 
act that late in December 1955, a year before the 
close of the program, the Department of State 
was obliged to announce that no new cases 
could be accepted by the American consulates in 
Italy.2, There were, at that time, some 47,000 
applicants for the remaining 23,000 visas! 

On August 17 last year, Pierce Gerety, deputy 
administrator of the program at that time, was 
in Naples to congratulate personally the recipient 
of the 60,000th visa issued under the allocation for 
Italy. The refugee relief program was completed 
at that time, so far as Italy was concerned. For, 
you will recall, President Eisenhower’s recom- 


*Address made before the American Committee on 
Italian Migration at Cheshire, Conn., on June 19 (press 
release 371). Mr. McCollum is Deputy Administrator, 
Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs. 

? BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1956, p. 16. 
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mendation for the transfer of unused visas in 
undersubscribed countries to countries oversub- 
scribed went unheeded by those in legislative 
authority. 

Today you are undoubtedly thinking again 
about emergency legislation, or legislation to 
liberalize immigration law now in force. 


The President’s Recommendations 


President Eisenhower has made his carefully 
considered recommendations to the Congress, 
proposing changes in the basic law, the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. Very slow has been 
the approach of the Congress on this controversial 
subject. More than 4 months after the special 
message of the President on immigration, there is 
still no effective action. Yet I am an optimist. 
I am not without hope. 

The President’s proposal for modernizing the 
quota base and for distributing quota numbers 
in proportion to actual immigration in recent 
years would help the Italian situation. His other 
proposals would further update the basic law to 
meet the problems of the day and of the future, 
whether they involve refugees, escapees, popula- 
tion pressures, or developments unforeseen. 

With an annual immigration quota of less than 
6,000 (5,645) persons for Italy under the present 
law, it is not difficult to understand your concern 
for the many who want to come to the United 
States and who would be useful persons in our 
business and industry and contribute construc- 
tively to community life. 

During the coming quarter of July, August, 
and September, only the first and second prefer- 
ences are current for Italy—affecting persons 
with needed skills and the parents of American 
citizens who are of age. In the third prefer- 
ence—wives, husbands, or children of aliens who 
are permanent residents of the United States— 
consulates are working on registrations as far 
back as early 1953. And for fourth preference— 
brothers, sisters, sons, or daughters of United 
States citizens—there is no chance for anyone in 
the foreseeable future. The same situation affects 
those in nonpreference lists. 

As you can sée, much depends on what happens 
to the President’s recommendations, supported by 
bills offered in the House and in the Senate, and 


* Ibid., Feb. 18, 1957, p. 247. 
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to the other measures for immigration legislation 
that have been introduced. 

I have seen the problems of Italy in my missions 
overseas. I appreciate the economic situation, the 
population pressures, the ties between the Italian- 
Americans, who have done so much for this coun- 
try, and the relatives and the friends who would 
like to follow them to the United States. 

I have seen, too, the manner in which Italy has 
met its obligations as a host country in the ever- 
changing picture of movements of people. I have 
visited the camps at Latina and at Salerno. 
Hungarians, Yugoslavs, many other nationalities 
have poured in. I have assisted in planning the 
work of the United States escapee program, which 
supplements the material assistance given those 
who have fled communism, and which helps move 
them to countries of the free world to begin new 
lives. For several years I have been privileged to 
attend the conferences in Geneva of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration, 
which handles the transportation of migrants. 

All these experiences convince me that the prob- 
lems of migration cannot be dealt with adequately 
by short-term planning. As long as oppressive 
dictatorships exist, as long as basic freedoms are 
denied, there will be people who flee to seek better 
lives and, thereby, create new refugee problems. 
As long as there are economic and population 
problems, too, there will be need for determining 
how other nations may best help those meriting 
assistance. 

Pleased as we may be about our own nation’s 
accomplishments to date in meeting migration 
problems, we should combat any tendency to talk 
in terms of one nationality only. It is not just a 
problem of Hungarians or of Italians. The whole 
world picture deserves constant emphasis. What 
of the millions around the world—in Austria, 
other countries of Europe, China, and the Arab 
countries? What of the Jews in Egypt, the 
Armenians in Jordan? 

The challenge is to move surplus people to less 
populous areas, where they can be absorbed and 
contribute to the economies. The Intergovern- 
mental Committee (ICEM), to which I have re- 
ferred, has moved more than a half million persons 
from Europe in the 5 years of its existence. Gen- 
erally speaking, about one quarter of the refugees 
come to the United States. Great numbers went 
to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, countries of 
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the African continent, and to our sister republics 
in South America. 

Can the United States continue to absorb work- 
ers from overseas? Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
reviewing the influx of Hungarian escapees, said 
recently: “In a nation like ours in which many 
industries are feeling the crimp of a skilled worker 
shortage . . . the addition to the ranks of such 
workers is welcome indeed.” He added, signifi- 
cantly, that “the arrival of 18,000 of them out of 
the blue, as it were, is both a godsend and a re- 
sponsibility.” 


Meeting Migration Crises 


Records show convincingly that the United 
States has been doing its part in helping meet the 
migration problem. Since 1938 it has participated 
in international actions meeting successive crises. 

You will recall the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of the United States over and beyond nor- 
mal immigration—nearly 400,000 admitted under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, more than 
190,000 under the recently expired Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953. Counting those entering under 
immigration quotas, the total swells well over the 
600,000 mark since World War II. Then, of 
course, came our fast action in bringing to this 
country more than 32,000 escapees from Hungary, 
as a result of the recent revolt. Not only in num- 
bers of people brought here is the story told. Of 
great importance are the financial contributions 
made by the United States to migration needs, 
carried out in concert with other countries. Some 
$40 million in government funds went into the 
Hungarian project alone; and individuals’ con- 
tributions to voluntary agencies working on the 
project topped another $18 million. Our escapee 
program work, it should be remembered, assists 
persons who go to many free-world countries other 
than the United States. 

Let me state with conviction my belief—and it 
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is the policy of the administration—that our coun- 
try must continue to exert leadership in this hu- 
manitarian field as well as in the economic and 
military. To justify our position and reputation 
in the free world we must never fail to recognize 
that men and women everywhere are entitled to 
live in freedom, with dignity, and with oppor- 
tunities to improve their stations in life. 

Our country has this fine record of credit in the 
field of migration. Your organization and other 
Italian-American groups—as well as the many 
other nationality organizations—attest the values 
that have accrued to our national life by admitting 
the cultures of the other countries. 

Without this enrichment of our human re- 
sources, who will be the Toscaninis, the Sikorskys, 
the Joseph Pulitzers, the Felix Frankfurters of 
tomorrow? Who among the Hungarian scien- 
tists who have come as a result of the 1956 revolu- 
tion will grow to fame they never could attain in 
their native land? 

The tradition of the melting pot cannot be 
abandoned. It is endangered by the failure of 
Congress to act on the President’s recommenda- 
tions. But there can be no letting down. We are 
bending every effort, with available legislation, to 
keep up our part. There continues a challenge to 
the United States to continue its leadership. 

Of greatest importance is a long-range policy, 
flexible to meet any contingency, at the same time 
affording continuity of planning. Our President 
has pointed the direction. Followup action is the 
need of the moment. 

Those who believe in what the President has 
recommended in immigration legislation should 
express themselves. Too often the positive ap- 
proach in public affairs loses out to the negative. 
Both sides, fortunately, in this country can be 
heard from in the halls of legislative action. Be 
sure you take advantage of this right to state your 
views. 
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United States Asserts Claim Against U.S.S.R. 
for Destruction of B-29 on November 7, 1954 


Press release 313 dated May 23 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow, Richard H. Davis, on May 
23 delivered to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Soviet Government a diplomatic note asserting 
a claim against the Soviet Government for 
$756,604.09. The claim was for damages suffered 
by the U.S. Government in the destruction by 
Soviet fighter aircraft of a U.S. Air Force B-29 
over Hokkaido, Japan, on November 7, 1954. The 
facts of the incident are recited in the note and are 
based on a full investigation and review by the 
Department of Defense and the Department of 
State. The note refutes Soviet contentions that 
the incident took place as a result of firing from 
the B-29 on Soviet aircraft and that it took place 
over Soviet territory. The note asserts that the 
U.S. Government is ready to prove, in an appro- 
priate forum by evidence, that the incident was 
unprovoked and took place in international air 
space and in Japanese territorial air space over 
Hokkaido, Japan. It disposes of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s contention that it has legal title to 
islands, properly belonging to Japan, which lie 
adjacent to the island of Hokkaido, to their con- 
tiguous territorial waters and air space, and to 
international waters and air space in that area. 
This includes the Habomai Islands, Shikotan Is- 
land, and the two southern Kurile Islands of 
Kunashiri and Etorofu. 

The note constitutes a supplement to the action 
which the U.S. Government took against the 
Soviet Government in respect to an earlier inci- 
dent in the same general area of October 7, 1952, 
in which a B-29 was shot down and destroyed by 
Soviet fighter aircraft. In the latter case the U.S. 
Government took the dispute to the International 
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Court of Justice,’ but the Soviet Government sub- 
sequently refused to submit to the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


EXCELLENCY : I have the honor to transmit to you here- 
with, upon the instruction of my Government, the fol- 
lowing communication from my Government to your 
Government : 

The Government of the United States of America 
refers again to the incident of November 7, 1954, in which 
fighter aircraft of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics attacked and destroyed a United 
States Air Force B-29 airplane engaged in legitimate 
and peaceable flight in the area of the Japanese Island 
of Hokkaido. In its most recent note on this matter to 
the Soviet Government, of November 17, 1954,? the United 
States Government informed the Soviet Government, 
inter alia, that it reserved its rights with reference to the 
human and material losses incurred as a result of the 
Soviet action of November 7, 1954. It also stated that 
in the absence of action by the Soviet Government to 
prevent a recurrence of such attacks, the United States 
Government would be compelled to provide the necessary 
defensive protection for United States aircraft engaged 
in these legitimate and peaceful missions. The Soviet 
Government replied to this note on December 11, 1954.° 
It asserted that its allegations of fact, which are con- 
trary to the allegations of fact made by the United States 
Government, had been “established and checked.” It also 
placed upon the United States Government the blame not 
only for this incident but for the risk of any other loss 
of life or property which might be occasioned by Soviet 
fighters should the United States provide defensive pro- 
tection to its aircraft in similar circumstances in the 
future. 

The incident of November 7, 1954 was not the first in 





1 BULLETIN of July 11, 1955, p. 65. 

?¥or text, together with texts of U.S. and Soviet notes 
dated Nov. 7, 1954, see ibid., Nov. 29, 1954, p. 811. 

* Not printed. 
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which innocent and peaceable American aircraft had 
been attacked by Soviet fighters without provocation. 
The United States Government, therefore, having in mind 
the seriousness of the implications to international peace 
raised by this further incident, then instituted, with the 
active assistance and cooperation of Japanese authorities, 
a thorough reinvestigation and review of the entire inci- 
dent of November 7, 1954. The reinvestigation and review 
confirm that the material assertions of fact in the United 
States Government’s notes to the Soviet Government of 
November 7, 1954 and November 17, 1954 are correct; 
that the material assertions of fact by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its notes of November 7, 1954 and December 11, 
1954 are untrue; and that the Soviet Government is liable 
to make proper compensation to the United States Gov- 
ernment for the injuries caused and to make such other 
amends as will deter it from any repetition of its wrongful 
conduct. 

The purpose of the present communication is to place 
upon the record all the relevant facts and, based thereon, 
to prefer against the Soviet Government a formal inter- 
national claim as set forth below. The United States 
Government still, as it has done with respect to similar 
prior incidents and in accordance with the policy an- 
nounced by it in the Security Council of the United 
Nations on September 10, 1954,‘ calls upon the Soviet 
Government to desist from acts of international violence, 
to respect international law and to follow the practices 
of international law for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 


f, 


The United States Government asserts, and is prepared 
to prove by evidence in an appropriate forum, the 
following: 


1. Prior to and on November 7, 1954, the United States 
Air Force was duly authorized, by virtue of the Security 
Treaty between the United States and Japan, signed Sep- 
tember 8, 1951,° to conduct flights by military aircraft 
over Japanese territory. Pursuant to this authority, on 
the morning of November 7, 1954, a United States Air 
Force B-29, bearing serial number 42-94000, and with 
the identification call sign “AF-4705,” was duly dis- 
patched with instructions to fly in specified areas ex- 
clusively within the territorial confines of the Island 
of Hokkaido and the adjacent international air space. 
The airplane was manned by a crew of eleven, all mem- 
bers of the United States Air Force and nationals of 
the United States, and each of them competent to per- 
form the functions assigned to him with respect to the 
mission. 

The B-29 proceeded in due course to the Island of 
Hokkaido. Commencing at approximately 1123 hours, 
the B-29 flew due east, at an altitude of approximately 
16,000 feet, along a flight line running from approxi- 
mately 144 degrees 20 minutes east longitude approxi- 


mately along the parallel of latitude of 43 degrees and 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 417. 
5 Tbid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 
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15 minutes north, ending off the coastline between the 
villages of Konbumori and Nagafushi, south of the town 
of Nemuro and of the island of Tomoshiri, north of the 
island of Moyururi and west of Tatsumino Reef. The 
heading of the aircraft in this operation was 90 degrees 
and the operation was accomplished at approximately 
1139 hours. 

Thereupon the pilot turned right to a heading of 180 
degrees, then further right to a heading of 240 degrees. 
The instructions of the B-29 crew, given to them prior 
to their departure, required them to fly in the area of the 
Nemuro Peninsula along a parallel of latitude of ap- 
proximately 43 degrees, 18 minutes north, running 
through the island of Tomoshiri in the east and through 
the town of Shibecha in Hokkaido in the west, extend- 
ing no further east than 145 degrees, 45 minutes east 
longitude. Noticing the favorable weather conditions 
therefor, the Aircraft Commander determined to fly from 
east to west on an adjacent line running from approxi- 
mately 145 degrees 40 minutes east longitude approxi- 
mately along the parallel of latitude of 43 degrees 18 
minutes north, and therefore then executed a turn to the 
left over the international waters of the Pacific Ocean 
toward a heading of approximately 360 degrees due 
north. While flying on the due north heading, south of 
Tatsumino Reef and southwest of the tip of Nemuro 
Peninsula, crew members of the B-29 noticed to the 
east of the course of the B-29 two fighter-type aircraft 
flying toward the B-29 from its right rear. The fighters 
were not immediately visible to the Aircraft Commander 
or other officers in their positions in the nose of the B- 
29, but upon the presence of the fighter aircraft being 
called to their attention by the crew members the officers 
in the nose of the B-29 succeeded in perceiving them 
at a distance which appeared to be approximately eight 
to ten miles away to the east moving in toward the B-29 
on a relative bearing of approximately 145 degrees from 
the B-29. Immediately on sighting these fighters, and 
concluding from their silhouettes that they were prob- 
ably of the MIG type, the Aircraft Commander caused 
the B-29 to turn left, by a 90 degree turn, to a heading 
of 270 degrees, intending thereby to avoid any possible 
encounter with the Soviet aircraft and, by flying farther 
inward and toward the Japanese land mass, to emphasize 
the peaceable purpose and legitimate flight of the B-29. 
The position of the B-29’s turn was just south of Tat- 
sumino Reef and two to three miles west of the tip of 
Nemuro Peninsula. As the B-29 was rolling out of its 
90 degree turn and commencing a level flight due west 
on a heading of 270 degrees, the two MIG fighter air- 
craft closed in on the B-29 from the rear and opened 
fire with successive bursts in an attack deliberately de- 
signed to destroy the B-29 and its crew. The B-29 was 
hit in the tail and left wing and aileron. At the mo- 
ment of the attack the B-29 was passing from the inter- 
national air space over the waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
and was entering the territorial air space of Hokkaido, 
and the time was approximately 1148 hours. No warn- 
ing whatever had been given in any way by the MIG 
fighter aircraft to the B-29 of intention to fire, nor had 
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any provocation been given by the B-29 justifying or 
reasonably calling for such hostile action. 

The Aircraft Commander, continuing on the same west- 
erly heading of 270 degrees, promptly commenced a de- 
scent in an attempt to evade further attack from the 
Soviet fighter aircraft and to reach the Hokkaido land 
mass. But the attacking Soviet fighter aircraft closed in 
from the rear in a hostile firing attitude and opened fire 
on the B-29 as it descended and flew westward. Fuel 
which had been pouring out of the left fuel tank was set 
afire. The B-29 was, as a result of the further damage 
inflicted by the Soviet fighter aircraft, becoming difficult 
to control and its pilot was unable to make any further 
evasive maneuvers. At the time of this second attack 
the position of the B-29 was over Japanese territorial 
waters east of Moyururi Island. Nevertheless, at least 
one of the Soviet fighters again proceeded to the rear of 
the B-29, again closed in and again opened fire in Jap- 
anese territorial air space as the B-29 was reaching 
Moyururi Island and again hit the B-29. Unrelenting, 
at least one of the Soviet fighters proceeded again to the 
rear of the descending, burning B-—29 and again resumed 
a firing attitude, but apparently seeing the hopelessness 
of the B-29 desisted from firing. At that point, the 
B-29, aflame, had reached an altitude of 11,000 feet and 
was close to or over the shoreline of Moyururi Island at 
approximately latitude 43 degrees 13 minutes north, lon- 
gitude 145 degrees 37 minutes east. The Aircraft Com- 
mander was compelled to elect to abandon the airplane 
in the air. He gave his crew the order to bail out, 
which the crew obeyed, in the air space of Hokkaido west 
of the village of Konbumori. The crew all landed on the 
ground safely except Lt. Sigfredo Angulo, who was seri- 
ously injured and died. The B-29, unmanned and un- 
able to maintain the course set by the pilot before aban- 
donment because of the damage done it by the attacking 
Soviet fighters, crashed to the ground by the Village of 
Kamishunbetsu Notsukengun, completely demolishing the 
house of a Japanese national and destroying its contents 
and damaging cultivated fields and crops belonging to an- 
other Japanese national. 

2. The United States Government has concluded from 
its investigation that the actions of the Soviet fighters 
during the entire encounter, including each of the at- 
tacks, were planned, initiated, directed and continuously 
controlled by responsible authorities of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of accomplishing the destruction 
of the B-29 and the death of its crew; that the attacks, 
which were unprovoked, took place in the territorial air 
space of Japan or in the contiguous international air 
space with knowledge that no provocation legally justi- 
fying such action had been offered by the B-29; and 
that no prior opportunity had been afforded to the B-29 
to avoid attack and that no warning of intention to 
attack had been given to it in any way by the Soviet 
fighter aircraft. ~ 


II. 

The Soviet Government has, in the two notes on this 
incident above mentioned, made statements of fact with 
respect to the incident which, the United States Govern- 
ment has concluded, are in material respects untrue. 
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The United States Government is buttressed in these con- 
clusions by the fact that the Soviet Government has 
again chosen to reiterate stereotype and demonstrably 
untrue allegations such as it has heretofore asserted con- 
cerning each of a number of unprovoked attacks by So- 
viet fighters on innocent United States military aircraft. 
Among these false statements of fact, as the United 
States Government is prepared to prove by evidence in 
an appropriate forum, are the following: 


1. That the B-29, at 1320 hours local time, or 1241 
hours Vladivostok time, flew over the Island of Tanfilev. 
This statement, contained in both the Soviet note of No- 
vember 7, 1954 and the Soviet note of December 11, 1954, 
is preceded by the statement that the B-29 “violated the 
state boundary of the U.S.S.R. in the region of the Island 
of Tanfilev” and that it “continued to penetrate into the 
air space of the Soviet Union in the direction of this 
island.” It is assumed that the Soviet Government is re- 
ferring to the Habomai island of Suisho which, on No- 
vember 7, 1954, and for some time prior thereto, Soviet 
authorities occupied. The fact is that the B-29 flew 
neither over nor near Suisho Island nor did it cross any 
frontier of the Soviet Government, or any kind of fron- 
tier known to be claimed by the Soviet Government, in 
this area. On the contrary, the flight of the B-29, to the 
time of encounter by the Soviet fighters, was, as re- 
counted above, performed entirely south of the Nemuro 
Peninsula, in the territorial air space of the Japanese 
Island of Hokkaido, or in the contiguous air space over 
the high seas of the Pacific Ocean. Assuming that the 
time of the alleged overflight, stated in the Soviet notes 
as 1320 hours local time, was 1141 hours Japan time, the 
United States Government has concluded that the posi- 
tion of the B-29 at that time was approximately 145 
degrees 43 minutes east and 43 degrees 11 minutes north, 
and not less than sixteen nautical miles from the near- 
est shoreline of Suisho Island. The B-29 was then on 
a heading of south over the coastline and waters south of 
the town of Nemuro, southwest of the east tip of Nemuro 
Peninsula and southwest of Tatsumino Reef, and it was 
headed still farther from Suisho Island and it continued 
to fly as far as approximately twenty-five nautical miles 
from the nearest shoreline of Suisho Island prior to mak- 
ing its turn to the left from its heading of 240 degrees as 
has been described above. 

2. That the B-29 was met by two Soviet fighters while 
it was in flight above the Island of Suisho, or Tanfilev. 
The fact is that the two Soviet fighters which attacked 
the B-29 approached it from the rear, and never in any 
other attitude, at a point due south of the Nemuro Pen- 
insula and over the contiguous international waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

8. That the Soviet fighters met the B-29 with the in- 
tention of pointing out to it that it was within the 
boundaries of the Soviet Union and of proposing that 
the B-29 immediately leave that air space. As has un- 
fortunately become usual in this stereotype allegation, 
the Soviet Government does not state precisely what 
maneuvers or conduct, if any, the Soviet fighters are 
claimed to have performed in conveying or attempting 
to convey any such communication or in preparing to do 
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so. The United States Government reiterates that in 
truth the approach of neither of the two fighter aircraft 
in this case was compatible with any intelligible at- 
tempt to convey any peaceable communication. On the 
contrary, the United States Government has concluded 
that the fighter aircraft approached the B-29 first, and 
only from the rear and at a considerable distance to the 
east, for the purpose of identifying it as a United States 
aircraft and then, having reported that fact to the re- 
sponsible Soviet ground control authorities, the fighter 
aircraft were directed to proceed immediately, and did 
so proceed, from the immediate rear in exclusively hostile 
attitude to attack and destroy the B-29, although the 
B-29 was then passing from the international air space 
over the waters of the Pacific Ocean immediately con- 
tiguous to Japanese territory in the Island of Hokkaido 
and entering the territorial air space of Hokkaido; and 
they then repeatedly again so proceeded even while 
the B-29 and the fighters were within the territorial air 
space of Hokkaido. The fighters did not evince, nor did 
they have, any intention at any time to make any peace- 
able communication, or to give any warning of any kind, 
as to their purpose; the approach of the two fighter air- 
eraft was totally incompatible with any customary 
or recognized attempt to convey any peaceable 
communication. 

4. That the B-29, on the approach of the Soviet 
fighters, opened fire against them. This stereotype al- 
legation is false. At no time, even after the initial at- 
tack by the Soviet fighters, did the B-29, or any member 
of its crew, fire upon the Soviet fighter aircraft. 

5. That the Soviet fighters were forced to open fire 
in reply. This is similarly false, particularly inasmuch 
as the B-29, when the Soviet fighter aircraft first ap- 
proached it, prior to firing, and from then on until the 
disengagement, was flying continuously in a westerly di- 
rection and farther and farther away from Soviet-held 
territory, a fact which was obvious to the pilots of the 
Soviet aircraft and to their ground controllers; and the 
attacks of the fighters upon the B-29 were accomplished 
by overtaking the B-29 from a safe distance to the rear 
of the B-29. 

6. That only after the Soviet fighter aircraft fired 
upon the B-29 did the B-29 leave the air space of the 
U.S.S.R. and that it flew off in a southwesterly direction. 
The fact is that, on the contrary, the B-29 had taken a 
turn to a westerly heading even before the Soviet fighter 
aircraft, coming from the rear, approached close to the 
B-29 in hostile attitude. The mortal injuries were in- 
flicted by the Soviet fighters on the B-29, in successive at- 
tacks, after the B-29 had made its left turn and was on 
its flight to the westward, first passing from the interna- 
tional air space over the waters of the Pacific Ocean, and 
entering the territorial air space of Hokkaido, Japan 
and then within that territorial air space. At the moment 
of first attack the B-29, the United States Government has 
concluded, was no closer than fifteen nautical miles in a 
direct line from the shoreline of Suisho Island; the sub- 
sequent attacks were made by the Soviet fighter aircraft, 
as has been stated above, even farther from Soviet-held 
territory and within the territorial air space of Hokkaido, 
Japan. 
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7. That the United States Government does not dispute 
that the flight of the B-29 took place as stated in the 
Soviet Government’s note of November 7, 1954, and it 
does not dispute that the encounter of the B-29 with 
the Soviet aircraft occurred over the Island of Tanfilev. 
On the contrary, the United States Government definitely 
disputes these allegations, and it characterizes them as 
false. 

8. That the fact that the B-29 opened fire on the ap- 
proach of the Soviet fighters has been established by 
trustworthy means, including appropriate instruments. 
The United States Government must express its doubt 
that the Soviet Government is in position to produce any 
instruments or evidence of reliable character establish- 
ing any such fact; for its own part, it is prepared to 
prove by incontrovertible evidence that none of the guns 
of the B-29 was ever fired during its flight on Novem- 
ber 7, 1954. 

III. 


The United States Government has concluded, for the 
reasons set forth below, that the Soviet Government in 
the foregoing facts was guilty of deliberate and willful 
violation of applicable rules of international law on ac- 
count of which it has become liable to the United States 
Government for damages and other amends. 


1. In the circumstances of fact described above, it was 
unlawful for the Soviet aircraft to have attacked the 
B-29 at any time or place. 

2. The Soviet Government omits, significantly, to state 
that the Soviet fighters made four concerted firing at- 
tacks on the B-29. It is, therefore, not clear whether 
the Soviet Government prefers to disregard any of these 
attacks. The United States Government asserts that 
had the B-29, contrary to the fact, directed fire on the 
Soviet fighters after any attack by the Soviet fighters 
such attack of the fighter aircraft and the subsequent 
obviously hostile approach would constitute legal justi- 
fication for fire from the B-29 as an act of self-defense. 

3. The Soviet Government states in its notes of Novem- 
ber 7, 1954 and December 11, 1954, that the two Soviet 
fighters involved in the incident approached the B-29 
“with the purpose of pointing out that it was inside the 
boundaries of the U.S.S.R. and to propose that it im- 
mediately leave the air space of the Soviet Union.” The 
United States of America denies that this was the pur- 
pose of the approach of the Soviet aircraft. It notes 
that the B-29 had not entered Soviet territory and was 
not engaging in any activity which represented a clear 
and present danger to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
aircraft immediately upon its first approaching the B-29 
opened fire rather than giving visual signals or other- 
wise proposing that the B-29 alter its course. Since the 
B-29, upon the appearance of the Soviet fighters, turned 
in a westerly direction and proceeded farther away from 
the area claimed to be territory of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, it was the duty of the Soviet authorities to refrain 
from any action not necessary for the defense of the 
Soviet Union. In the facts and circumstances described 
any fire from the Soviet aircraft was entirely un- 
warranted. 
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IV. 


The Soviet Government has, in its notes on this inci- 
dent, adverted to its territorial claims to the Habomai 
Islands and to adjacent water and air space. It has, by 
implication, raised question as to the extent of such 
claims. Although as is well known the United States 
Government challenges the Soviet Government’s terri- 
torial claims to these islands, it has not chosen to do so 
by any overflights of any disputed area, and specifically 
not in circumstances such as those involved in the inci- 
dent of November 7, 1954, or by any method other than 
the channels of peaceful, diplomatic negotiation and 
judicial determination. The United States Government, 
therefore, takes this opportunity to make the following 
declarations : 


A. With respect to the Soviet claim of sovereignty 
over the Habomai Islands: 


1. In its note of November 17, 1954, the United States 
Government stated that the United States supports the 
Japanese Government’s contention that the Habomai 
group of islands is an integral part of the national terri- 
tory of Japan which the Soviet Government continues 
illegally to occupy. The Soviet Government’s note of 
December 11, 1954, commenting on this statement, says 
this is “in plain contradiction to the provisions of the 
Yalta Agreement on the Kurile Islands”. The United 
States Government, making reference for a fuller state- 
ment of its position in this regard to the note of September 
25, 1954,° which is incorporated in the records of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice as an annex to the United 
States Government’s application instituting proceedings 
against the Soviet Government on account of a similar 
incident of October 7, 1952, reiterates that the Yalta 
Agreement regarding Japan of February 11, 1945, was 
neither intended to nor did it have the effect of conveying 
legal title in any Japanese territory to the Soviet Union; 
that in particular neither the Yalta Agreement regarding 
Japan nor the Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed in San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951, conveyed any title in the 
Habomai Islands to the Soviet Union or diminished the 
title of Japan in those islands, and the phrase “Kurile 
Islands” in those documents does not and was not in- 
tended to include the Habomai Islands, or Shikotan, or 
the islands of Kunashiri and Etorofu which have always 
been part of Japan proper and should, therefore, in justice 
be acknowledged as under Japanese sovereignty. The 
action of the Soviet Government in purporting to appro- 
priate those islands and to exercise sovereignty over 
them is, therefore, wrongful and illegal and was wrongful 
and illegal on November 7, 1954. The United States Gov- 
ernment notes again that the Soviet Government has con- 
sistently failed and refused to submit the validity of its 
contentions in this regard to examination by established 
judicial process in the interest of the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and of the maintenance of in- 
ternational law and order. 

2. In the note of December 11, 1954, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment also cites as justification of its claim of title 
to the Habomai Islands, which it now denominates as 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 18, 1954, p. 579. 
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“certain Southern Kurile Islands,” that these islands 
were “excluded from the sovereignty of Japan” by the 
Soviet Government’s acceptance of the capitulation of 
Japanese forces “on the territory of all the Kurile Is- 
lands” “on the basis of agreements between the Allies.” 
The United States Government denies that any agree- 
ments between the Allied Powers in the war against 
Japan provided any justification for the Soviet appropri- 
ation of any territory, particularly the Habomai Islands 
and Shikotan, and the islands of Kunashiri and Etorofu. 
The entry of Soviet troops on Japanese territory was 
authorized only under the document known as General 
Order No. 1, the first of the general orders to the Im- 
perial Japanese Government by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers carrying out the terms of sur- 
render to him; it embodied an agreement made among 
the Allied Powers and was, and is, binding upon the 
Soviet Government as upon the other Allied Powers. 
That order provided only for the detailed execution of 
the terms of military surrender of Japanese forces. It 
provided that the “Kurile Islands” was among various 
areas (including Manchuria, North Korea and Karafuto) 
in which Japanese armed forces should surrender to 
“the Commander-in-Chief of Soviet Forces in the Far 
East”. Other Allied commanders were designated to 
accept surrender in other specific areas. As the Soviet 
Government specifically agreed, the order provided that 
on the main islands of Japan, including the Island of 
Hokkaido “and the minor islands adjacent thereto,” of 
which territory the Habomai Islands and Shikotan and 
the islands of Kunashiri and Etorofu were always, and 
still are, an integral part, Japanese armed forces should 
surrender to “the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Army 
Forces, Pacific.” The entire surrender to all Allied 
forces, including the Soviet forces, and the military occu- 
pation which ensued as a result thereof were specifically 
provided to be pursuant to the surrender to the “Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers,” who on behalf of all 
the Allied Powers accepted Japan’s surrender. 

General Order No. 1 contained no provision trans- 
ferring sovereignty from Japan to the Soviet Union or 
to any other Government in any Japanese territory. 

The Soviet Government’s action in occupying the Habo- 
mai Islands, and Shikotan, and Kunashiri and Etorofu 
was not authorized by nor in accordance with General 
Order No. 1 or any agreement of the Soviet Government 
with the United States Government and other Allied 
Powers. Its subsequent action of expelling the native 
Japanese population from these islands and purporting 
to incorporate the islands as well as other Japanese 
territory into the Soviet Union without the consent or 
approval of the Allied Powers and of the Government 
of Japan constituted internationally illegal conduct as 
well as further violation of its agreements with the 
other Allied Powers, particularly as the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s claim of title to such territory and the continued 
presence therein of Soviet authorities was invalid and 
illegal. 

3. In its note of December 11, 1954, the Soviet Govern- 
ment also cites in support of its claim of title a “directive 
of the staff of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, MacArthur, of January 29, 1946” by which it 
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is claimed the Habomai Islands “are excluded from the 
sovereignty of Japan.” The United States Government 
eategorically denies that this directive, or any other di- 
rective, had any such intention or effect. The directive 
in question, as a reading of it plainly discloses, was 
issued by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
to the Imperial Japanese Government in performance of 
the military occupation functions of the Supreme Com- 
mander; it was specifically tentative in character and 
limited in scope; and it contained the following specific 
provision which the Soviet Government ignores— 


“Nothing in this directive shall be construed as an 
indication of Allied policy relating to the ultimate deter- 
mination of the minor islands referred to in Article 8 of 
the Potsdam Declaration.” 


B. With respect to the Soviet claim of littoral air 
space : 

As has unfortunately been the case in other diplomatic 
exchanges concerning the Soviet Government’s claims 
of violations of its boundaries, the Soviet Government 
has failed to state precisely where it claims its boundary 
runs. The United States Government is compelled to 
conclude from these experiences that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has deliberately chosen, as a matter of policy, to 
refuse to make its territorial claims specifically known 
to the world otherwise than by arbitrary and violent 
actions such as have characterized Soviet attacks with- 
out warning on innocent American aircraft, and the 
seizure and imprisonment of Japanese fishermen and 
fishing vessels in the area in question. Lest there be 
any uncertainty as to the United States Government’s 
position on this subject, therefore, the United States 
Government takes this opportunity to declare the 
following: 

1. Even if, contrary to the fact and applicable law, 
the Soviet Government had any legal title, or other legal 
rights, to the Habomai Islands, such rights could not, 
in any event, extend on the surface or in the air beyond 
three nautical miles from the coastlines, following their 
sinuosities, of each of the land masses. The United 
States Government refers in this regard to its note of Oc- 
tober 9, 1954," on account of a similar incident of Soviet 
attack on an innocent United States military aircraft 
over the Sea of Japan. 

2. Even if, contrary to the fact and applicable law, the 
Soviet Government had any legal territorial right what- 
ever in air space or surface space outside the shores of 
the land masses in the Habomai Islands, such right could 
in no event be applied or exercised, and such territorial 
space could not extend, so as to deprive Japan (and the 
United States Government under the Security Treaty) of 
the long-established Japanese territorial rights in the 
waters and air space adjacent to the Island of Hokkaido 
and other parts of Japan, extending three nautical miles 
from these Japanese land masses. 

3. Even if, contrary to law, the Soviet Government may 
assert rights or title in derogation to Japan’s in the 
waters in and air space over the Pacific Ocean, the 
xsoyomai Strait, or contiguous waters and air space which, 


* Not printed. 
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prior to the Soviet Government’s unilateral arrogation, 
constituted waters or air space open to international 
access, such claim is invalid as to other non-consenting 
governments and such water and air space could not law- 
fully be closed to international access by any act of the 
Soviet Government without the consent of the nations 
affected thereby. The United States Government has not 
consented and does not consent to such action by the 
Soviet Government. 

Insofar, therefore, as the Soviet Government may 
claim that any of the actions of the Soviet fighter air- 
craft directed against the B-29 in the incident of Novem- 
ber 7, 1954 took place in air space herein characterized 
by the United States Government as international air 
space or Japanese air space, or air space open to inter- 
national access, the United States Government reiterates 
that such action was unlawful and subjects the Soviet 
Government to liability to the United States Government 
for damages and other amends. 


V: 


The United States has suffered the following items of 
damage, in direct consequence of the foregoing illegal 
acts and violations of duty, for which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is responsible, and the United States Government 
demands that the Soviet Government pay to it the fol- 
lowing sums on account thereof: 


1. The United States Air Force B-29 airplane, bearing 
serial number 42-94000, and its contents at the time of 
its destruction on November 7, 1954, valued in total at 
$659,559.04. 

2. Other damages to the United States Government, 
$37,045.05. 

8. Damages to the next of kin, nationals of the United 
States, for the death of the crew member, Lt. Sigfredo 
Angulo, $50,000.00. 

4. Damages to the surviving members of the crew of 
the B-29, all nationals of the United States, $10,000.00. 

Total—$756,604.09. 

There has been included in the sum of $37,045.05, above 
mentioned, the sum of $3,749.65 paid by the United States 
Government ex gratia to Japanese nationals on account 
of injuries suffered by them from the crash of the B-29 
on their property in the Island of Hokkaido in direct con- 
sequence of the unlawful conduct of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Should the United States Government be reim- 
bursed, its claim against the Soviet Government will be 
pro tanto reduced. 

The United States Government has not included in its 
demand for damages, specified above, any sum on account 
of the items of intangible injury deliberately and in- 
tentionally caused to the United States Government and 
the American people by the wrongful actions of the 
Soviet Government. In that regard, the United States 
Government has determined to defer to a later date the 
formulation of the kind and measure of redress or other 
action which the Soviet Government should take which 
would be appropriate in international law and practice 
to confirm the illegality of the actions directed by the 
Soviet Government against the United States Govern- 
ment and the American people. 
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VI. 


The Government of the United States calls upon the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to make its detailed answer to the allegations and de- 
mands made in the present communication. Should the 
Soviet Government in its answer acknowledge its in- 


debtedness on account of the foregoing and agree to pay 
the damages suffered, the United States Government is 
prepared, if requested, to present detailed evidence in 
support of its calculations of damages suffered and 
alleged. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


Education and Responsibility in World Affairs 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


In leaving the sheltering walls of this kindly 
university with its friendly and understanding at- 
mosphere, life will become more complex. Here 
there has been opportunity to deal with the funda- 
mentals, with reason and logic, with faith and 
morals, with loyalty and friendship. Principles 
seem very clear, perhaps more so than will be the 
case at times during the future. You know that 
this is a world of conflict and turbulence as well 
as one of happy accomplishment. It is true that, 
in such a world, too often principles give way to 
expediency and loyalty to self-interest. But the 
principles you have learned and the ideals you 
have acquired will provide a resource on which to 
draw and inspiration to guide you in the daily 
stress of an active career. 

I hope, whatever that career may be, that you 
remember to continue an interest in your Govern- 
ment’s role and responsibilities in the affairs of 
this evolving world of ours. Your country has 
not always been a great world power. It is today. 
Inevitably that status brings to the hundreds of 
thousands of 1957 graduates responsibilities and 
opportunities which were beyond the reach of 
other generations. The success of your Govern- 
ment in coping with present world problems will 
be a measure of your own personal success in deal- 
ing with the future. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, our country has 
arrived at its present stage of power in the midst 


+Address made at commencement exercises at the 
Catholic University of America on June 9 (press release 
349 dated June 7). 
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of a world conspiracy directed at the destruction 
of the very principles and ideals around which 
your education has been built. I say “fortu- 
nately,” because I believe that out of this world 
struggle will come victory and strength for the 
principles and ideals we cherish; “unfortunately,” 
because in a gigantic struggle such as the one in 
which we live sacrifice is inevitable. 

There is a feature relating to that struggle in 
which we find ourselves as a nation and as a capi- 
talistic society which I wish to mention. It is the 
existence of individuals who for varying reasons, 
perhaps some due to temperament, seek to agitate 
and arouse the fears of our people and, inten- 
tionally or unwittingly, breed defeatism in the 
ranks of the free world. I hope you will do your 
best to combat that tendency. It takes different 
forms—a paralyzing fear that we would all be 
burnt to a crisp in nuclear warfare, dread prophe- 
cies of widespread destruction, and advice regard- 
ing the implacability of the Soviet leadership. We 
witnessed the evil effects of similar fear propa- 
ganda prior to World War II. We learned then 
that fear and apprehension do not provide pro- 
tection, and we learned that the safety and best 
interest of a nation lie in its resolute courage and 
the intelligent management by its people of its 
resources. Surely there is no room for compla- 
cency. As to fear, it was well said that all we 
have to fear is fear itself. 

Many years ago a great French visitor to this 
country, Hector St. Jean de Crévecoeur, said, 


Americans are the Western pilgrims who are carrying 
along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigor 
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and industry which began long since in the East... 
the American is a new man who acts upon new princi- 
ples; he must therefore entertain new ideas and form 
new opinions. 

Our ancestors came to this country because they 
wished for themselves and their children that they 
might be that “new man who acts upon new prin- 
ciples.” They wished to be free from the restric- 
tions and limitations of old societies. They wished 
to have the right to a government of their own 
choosing. ‘They wished freedom of religious wor- 
ship. They wished to have freedom of opportu- 
nity. And they wished to have educational oppor- 
tunities for themselves and for their children. 


Faith in Education 


One of the great phenomena that impressed all 
observers of the United States in its early years 
was the faith that the people who came to this 
country had in education. The motto of one of 
your neighboring universities, Veritas Vos 
Liberabit, could well have stood for the aspira- 
tions of these people who built this country. With 
our forefathers we earnestly believe that the truth 
will make and keep us free. 

As the vitality and strength of the free people 
turned to the development of this young country, 
their freedom and initiative and enterprise al- 
lowed them to build up the great political and 
economic institutions that grew hand in hand with 
the greatest educational system that the world had 
seen. This was traditionally manifest in Catholic 
communities. Across the United States there de- 
veloped the vast system of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universities that have 
given this country its place in world leadership. 

It was this emphasis on education that fathered 
the dynamic force that has led to the great tech- 
nical and scientific advances in United States life. 
In turn this led to the great advances in human 
welfare. But, more important, this availability 
of qualitative and quantitative education has given 
us the free and informed electorate that has kept 
our institutions alive and growing. 

Today our way of life, our spiritual values, and 
free institutions are being subjected to competition 
and attack by the totalitarian dictatorship of 
communism. As against our faith in our free 
institutions this other system places its faith in 
people turned out to a mass pattern and places its 
faith in the development of a people educated in 
identical mass beliefs. The Soviet Encyclopedia 
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describes the objectives of their school system: 


To develop in children’s minds the Communist morality, 
ideology, and Soviet patriotism; to inspire unshakable 
love toward the Soviet fatherland, the Communist Party, 
and its leaders; to propagate Bolshevik vigilance, to put 
emphasis on an atheistic understanding of the world. 

In the Soviet Union the greatest concentration 
of effort is being placed on the creation of machin- 
ery for mass education. If it is successful in 
producing new leaders for Soviet international 
policy, scientists, technical experts, and specialists 
in international education or—as the rest of the 
world would phrase it—external conquest, you 
members of the graduating class as well as the 
Nation face rugged competition. 


Current Soviet Line 


At the present moment we are enjoying a lull in 
the competitive relationship with the Soviet rulers. 
We are exposed to the charms of peaceful co- 
existence. The pressure of other events tends to 
relegate to the background of our minds the brutal 
Soviet military intervention suppressing the 
aspirations of the Hungarian people—among them 
an important percentage of Catholics. We hear 
alluring words on the desirability of disarmament. 
Suggestions are made that cultural exchanges are 
only restricted by our reluctance. Boasts are 
heard that soon the Soviet empire will outstrip 
this country in agricultural production, especially 
in milk and meat. This has been referred to as 
the new policy of milk shakes and meat balls. In 
fact it has been suggested that some of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s estimates are a bit bullish. We are 
invited to demonstrate greater initiative in pro- 
viding technical know-how to Soviet industry. At 
the same time our bourgeois society is assured that 
it is only a question of time when it will be over- 
come by the Soviet form of socialism, that our 
grandchildren will live under socialism, and we 
will be sorry not to have joined that camp sooner. 

The current line of the Soviet leadership is not 
without a seductive quality. Naturally we prefer 
it to the threats earlier this year of guided missiles 
aimed at Western countries and to the series of 
turbulent, hostile acts and postures which the 
present Soviet leadership has added to a long 
record in the several world areas. 

Perhaps the peoples of the Soviet orbit may 
somehow exercise influence on the leadership to 
provoke a continuance of the present soft line. 
We would welcome nothing more than an ex- 
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tended opportunity to develop contacts between 
those peoples and our own. We know that hard 
internal problems within the orbit would be suf- 
ficient to absorb the energies and resources of the 
rulers of that empire if they were willing to aban- 
don their ambitious plans for world domination. 
Now that 40 years have passed since the 1917 revo- 
lution can we hope that maturity might bring with 
it a certain wisdom. 


Responsibilities of Citizens 


For us the hard fact remains that the system 
is essentially unaltered and that the threat to our 
civilization exists with varying degrees of in- 
tensity depending upon the party tactics of the 
moment. For that reason you of the graduating 
class and our entire people must work for the 
strongest and best foreign policy we are capable 
of devising. You will have many responsibilities 
in life, but there is one you cannot afford to neg- 
lect. It is your responsibility as citizens in this 
democracy to promote the best interests of your 
Government in its international relationships. 
The issues involved in those relationships govern 
war and peace. They are of intimate concern to 
you. Through the education and enlightenment 
you have gained in this great university you will 
be competent to strengthen this Republic of ours 
and see it through the vicissitudes which lie ahead. 
This is an unavoidable responsibility ahead of you. 

The occasion we are celebrating today is a com- 
mencement. It is aptly so called because it is 
from today that you commence the practical ap- 
plication of the tools of knowledge and education 
for which you have arduously worked. Let us 
learn from the failure of other peoples—in many 
other republics of ancient and modern times—to 
maintain their spirit, their will, and their fresh- 
ness of vision. Let us make very sure that we 
maintain our spirit, our will, and our freshness of 
vision. 


Mr. Satterthwaite Appointed 
to Alaska Commission 

Livingston Satterthwaite, Director of the Office 
of Transport and Communications, was among 
those appointed by President Eisenhower on June 
17 to be members of the Alaska International Rail 
and Highway Commission. 
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President Exchanges Greetings 
With King of Tunisia 


Following are texts of communications ex- 
changed between President Eisenhower and the 
King of Tunisia. 


White House press release dated May 29 
President Eisenhower’s Message, March 20 

Your Masrsty: It is with sincere pleasure that 
I take the occasion of the visit of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States to your country to send 
you this letter of personal greetings. 

I know that your nation, soon to celebrate the 
first anniversary of its independence, shares the 
desire of the entire Free World for international 
peace and justice and works actively to fulfill the 
role which has fallen to it as a member of the 
family of nations. I am also aware that you and 
your government are dedicated to the furtherance 
of the welfare of your people. 

I am therefore especially pleased that the Vice 
President is able to see Tunisia at first hand and 
to talk with you and the members of your govern- 
ment concerning your nation’s policies and prob- 
lems. I look forward to his return to the United 
States and his personal report to me of his visit. 

I extend to you my best wishes for your con- 
tinued health and happiness, ~ 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1IsENHOWER 


Message From the King of Tunisia, April 16 
In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the 
Merciful 
From: Mohamed Lamine (the First), King of 
Tunisia 
To: His Excellency Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President of the United States of America 


We received with great happiness and pleasure 
the message of amity and friendship which Your 
Excellency sent to Us through your Honorable 
Vice President, Mr. Nixon, on the occasion of his 
visit to Our country to attend the celebration of 
the first anniversary of Our independence. 

It is Our pleasure to avail Ourselves of this 
opportunity to record Our great satisfaction with 
the noble sentiments and good wishes of the 
friendly American people for the Tunisian people 
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who, for a long time, have not ceased to strive 
toward strengthening the bonds of amity and 
close cooperation between Our two countries. 

We avail Ourselves of this opportunity to ex- 
press to Your Excellency Our respect for your 
noble person and Our best wishes for the honor, 
prestige, and well-being of your people. 

Greetings from your friend, 

Mouamep LAMINE 


King of Tunisia 


Proposed Sale Abroad 
of U.S. Reserve-Fleet Ships 


Following is the text of a statement made on 
June 10 by Assistant Secretary Kalijarvi before 
the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, together with the text of a 
letter from Assistant Secretary Hill to the chair- 
man of the committee, Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson. 


STATEMENT BY MR. KALIJARVI 


Press release 352 dated June 10 

My name is Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. I am As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
I am appearing at the invitation of the chairman 
to comment upon S. J. Res. 66, S. J. 84, S. J. 90, 
S. 1644, and S. 2038, all proposing the sale of 
vessels from the United States reserve fleet to 
foreign purchasers. 

In a letter of June 7, 1957, to the chairman, the 
Department of State stressed the view that sales 
of vessels from this fleet should not be made un- 
less the national interests of the United States 
were clearly furthered by such action. The let- 
ter also pointed out that the number and types of 
vessels in whose sale the Department of Defense 
might concur would probably be extremely limi- 
ted, and concluded with the recommendation that 
sales legislation should be of a general nature and 
should contain limitations safeguarding the in- 
terests of the American merchant marine. 

The Maritime Administration has presented for 
this committee’s consideration a draft bill which 
would authorize the sale of vessels from the re- 
serve fleet for operation in the coastwise trade of 
the purchasing country. This proposal appears 
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to incorporate the major principles which have 
governed the views of the Department of State. 
This Department strongly supports and urges en- 
actment of this draft bill. 

The requirements which properly should be met 
in any sale of reserve-fleet ships are: (1) that the 
operation of the vessels will not be prejudicial or 
detrimental to the operations of American vessels; 
(2) that the transfer of the specific ships is not in- 
compatible with the defense requirements of the 
United States; (8) that the sale will advance the 
interests of this Nation as well as of the purchas- 
ing country. The Department of State believes 
that the Maritime Administration’s draft bill ade- 
quately provides for these requirements. 

The restriction of the transferred vessels to the 
coastwise trades of their respective countries fully 
protects American vessels. The Department of 
State is vitally concerned with the development of 
a strong American merchant marine and supports 
this principle. Nevertheless the Department of 
State desires to point out that instances may con- 
ceivably arise where the interests of the United 
States might demonstrably be furthered by the 
sale of certain vessels not limited to purely coast- 
wise operation. In such exceptional cases regional 
or other restrictions could be imposed sufficiently 
to insure that their operation would not be detri- 
mental to the interests of the American merchant 
marine. 

Should legislation be introduced proposing sales 
under those conditions and the Department be 
convinced that such sales would promote, to an 
important degree, the interests of the United 
States, it would expect to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. 


LETTER TO SENATOR MAGNUSON 


JUNE 7, 1957 

Dear Senator Maenuson: This is in response 
to your letter of May 27, 1957, which invited the 
comments of the Department of State on the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. J. Res. 66 (Senator Humphrey) to authorize 
the sale of a certain number of merchant-type ves- 
sels to the Government of India or to citizens of 
India for use in the coastwise trade of such coun- 
try (not more than 12 Liberty-type vessels, or 
equivalent). 
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S. J. Res. 84 (Senators Cotton, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, Wayne) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell certain vessels to certain citizens of 
the Federal Republic of Germany (not more than 
6 Liberty-type vessels). 

S. J. 90 (Senators Smathers and Cotton) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
coal-burning vessels to certain citizens of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (not more than 24 
vessels). 

S. 1644 (Senator Bible) to authorize the sale 
of four merchant-type vessels to citizens of Mexico 
for use in the intercoastal trade of Mexico (ves- 
sels of the CI-MAVI type). 

S. 2038 (Senator McNamara) to authorize the 
sale of ten merchant-type vessels to citizens of 
Italy for use in the intercoastal trade of Italy. 


The Department, in its letter of April 23, 1957, 
already has commented on S. J. Res. 66, to author- 
ize the sale of a certain number of merchant-type 
vessels to the Government of India or to citizens of 
India for use in the coastwise trade of such coun- 
try. In its letter the Department stated: 


The Department has received in recent years inquiries 
from a number of foreign governments regarding pos- 
sible sales of reserve fleet vessels. Some of these in- 
quiries appear to be soundly based, not only from the 
standpoint of demonstrated need, but from that of fur- 
thering the national interests of the United States with- 
out detriment to the American merchant marine. There- 
fore, the Department considers that any legislation au- 
thorizing the sales of war-built vessels should, on the one 
hand, be so limited as to their number, type, and oper- 
ational area as not to be detrimental to the interests 
of the United States, but, on the other hand, should ade- 
quately provide for such sales as are clearly in the na- 
tional interest. 

The Department believes that consideration should be 
given to the development of legislation which would 
broaden the objectives of S. J. Res. 66 by making avail- 
able to other friendly foreign countries as well as to 
India a limited number of United States vesseis for op- 
erations which would not adversely affect the American 
merchant marine. 


The Department of State is aware of and ap- 
preciates the reasoning which led the Congress 
to enact the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. 
“Sterilization” of the war-built fleet remaining 
after the statutory period for sales effectively re- 
moved from world markets a great accumulation 
of ship tonnage (more than 29 million deadweight 
tons) which otherwise would have discouraged in- 
vestment in new ships, reduced shipbuilding activ- 
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ities both in the United States and in other 
countries, and depressed world freight and 
charter rates. The Department firmly believes 
that the policy of the Ship Sales Act of 1946 is 
basically sound. Nevertheless the Department also 
realizes that, in certain cases, the interests of the 
United States in the field of foreign relations might 
be furthered by the authorization of exceptions to 
the Ship Sales Act, when such sales can be made 
without detriment to the American merchant 
marine. 

The Department of State equally appreciates 
that the laid-up fleet constitutes a reserve poten- 
tial for defense purposes and that the Department 
of Defense will be zealous in protecting it. Neces- 
sarily requests to purchase ships from this fleet 
must be considered in the light of the numbers 
and types to whose sale the Department of De- 
fense would not object, as well as to the individual 
merits of the requests. The Department of Com- 
merce will, of course, be vigilant to point out any 
proposals whose consummation would be detrimen- 
tal to the merchant marine of the United States. 

The Department of State believes that all of 
the foregoing factors should be adequately con- 
sidered and given proper weight as any proposal 
for the sale of ships from the reserve fleet. This 
cannot satisfactorily be done piecemeal, as is the 
case of selective sales to individual countries, but 
only by legislation which will be broad enough 
to take all elements of the problem into account. 

In addition to the bills and joint resolutions 
referred to herein, there are two bills before the 
House of Representatives for the sale of ships 
to Turkey and to Guatemala respectively and, as 
stated, the Department is in receipt of numerous 
requests for ships from other foreign govern- 
ments, which requests have not been put in the 
form of bills. These bills, joint resolutions, and 
requests may all have merit in varying degrees 
but their relative priority, in regard to a limited 
number of ships, can only be evaluated if they 
are considered as a whole. 

The Department therefore recommends that 
legislation authorizing sales to foreign purchasers 
should be general, but with limitations to safe- 
guard the American merchant marine. 

Sincerely yours, 


For the Secretary of State: 
Rosert C. Hitn 
Assistant Secretary 
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United States Balance of Payments With Latin America in 1956 


by Walther Lederer and Nancy F. Culbertson 


The outflow of funds from the United States to 
Latin America resulting from U.S. imports of 
goods and services, net donations, and net invest- 
ments was $850 million higher in 1956 than it 
was in 1955. This rise was among the highest 
year-to-year changes in the transactions between 
this country and the 20 republics during the post- 
war period. U.S. receipts from Latin America, 
mainly for goods, services, dividends, and inter- 
est, rose by nearly $700 million. The fact that 
U.S. payments increased more than U.S. receipts 
compensated for the opposite development during 
the preceding year, when U.S. payments declined 
slightly while U.S. receipts continued to rise. 

U.S. payments of $5,670 million exceeded U.S. 
receipts by about $140 million, in contrast with an 
excess of U.S. receipts of about $20 million in 
1955. The balance in 1956 was more in line with 
1954 and 1953, however, when U.S. payments ex- 
ceeded receipts by about $110 million and $225 
million respectively. 

In addition to net receipts of gold and dollars 
from known transactions with the United States, 
the Latin American countries also had a surplus 
in their transactions with the rest of the world. 
Total gold and liquid dollar assets of the 20 re- 
publics rose during 1956 by about $325 million, 
or twice as fast as in 1955, and reached $4.3 bil- 
lion as of the end of the year, by far the highest 
amount ever recorded. 


Record Rise in Dollar Outflow 

The major factors contributing to the rise in 
U.S. payments to Latin America from 1955 to 
1956 were a $300 million rise in U.S. merchandise 
imports and a $430 million increase in the outflow 
of U.S. capital. Payments for services advanced 
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by about $100 million, and Government nonmili- 
tary grants and private remittances by about $10 
million. 

The expansion in U.S. imports from Latin 
America in 1956 was due primarily to a rise in 
volume. Average import prices were relatively 
stable. The major exception was copper, which 
averaged higher in price than in 1955 but was im- 
ported in smaller volume. In contrast, cocoa im- 
ports rose in volume but because of lower prices 
fell in value. The increases were about evenly 
divided in value for coffee, sugar, petroleum, 
and metals. They affected, therefore, many of 
the major Latin American export industries. 

The gains in merchandise imports were rela- 
tively concentrated, however, with respect to the 
countries from which they came. Of the total 
increase of $300 million, $121 million came from 





@ This article is the third in a series on 
the balance of payments between the United 
States and the Latin American Republics. 
The first two articles, which covered the pe- 
riods 1940-55 and the first half of 1956, ap- 
peared in the Butietin of March 26, 1956, 
p. 521, and December 24 and 31, 1956, p. 
983. The authors are members of the Bal- 
ance of Payments Division, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The data on which this article is 
based were prepared by the Balance of Pay- 
| ments Division and published in the March 
1957 issue of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, the monthly periodical of the Office of 
Business Economics. 
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Masor CommopitieEs Importep From Latin AMERICA 
By Haur YeEaARs, 1955 anp 1956 


(Millions of dollars) 

















1955 | 1956 

Jan.- July- Jan.- July- 

June Dec. | June Dec. 
SOP ES ious), wi, cs 592 636 692 609 
Canpeuyer. ..... ..4 168 146 179 152 
Cocoa and cocoa beans. . . 45 49 31 36 
CoC rae? ae 129 142 139 

Other metals and manufac- 

tures et Bs ies ce 112 137 154 162 
Petroleum and products . 269 | 279 | 316 340 
Wool, unmanufactured. . . 41 32 51 22 
Other . . ee ee eee a 338 414 330 
Total imports! . . .|1,722 /|1, 746 |1,979 | 1, 790 














Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


1 Total imports represent general imports adjusted to 
balance-of-payments concepts. Commodity data represent 
imports for consumption. 


Venezuela, $113 million from Brazil, and $35 mil- 
lion each from Cuba and Chile. There were ad- 
vances in imports from other countries, but they 
were comparatively small. Imports from Co- 
lombia declined. 

The value of merchandise received from some of 
the countries reached new peaks. In that respect, 
Peru and Venezuela were ahead of all others, with 
gains of 22 and 21 percent respectively over the 
previous peak, which for both countries was in 
1955. Guatemala’s exports to the United States 
were about 10 percent higher than the previous 
high, in 1955, and Cuba’s exceeded the previous 
peak in 1952 by nearly 4 percent. All other coun- 
tries, including those from which imports rose in 
1956 by relatively large amounts, did not quite 
reach the value of their sales to the United States 
in some earlier year when prices or other market 
conditions were more in their favor. 

The $100 million rise in payments for services 
was composed of $40 million for shipping, $30 
million for tourist expenditures, and $25 million 
of additional net earnings by migratory workers. 
Payments for shipping services consist of freight 
payments to Latin American ship operators, in- 
cluding companies incorporated in Panama, and 
the expenditures of U.S.-operated ships in Latin 
American ports. Tourist expenditures rose from 
$320 million in 1955 to $350 million in 1956. More 
than three-fourths of these expenditures are made 
in Mexico, and the remainder chiefly in the Carib- 
bean area and Central America. Travel to South 
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America expanded but is still relatively unde- 
veloped. Net earnings by migratory workers also 
accrue primarily to Mexico. Mexico’s income 
from these two sources in 1956 was about $400 
million and equaled its income from the sale of 
merchandise to the United States. 


U.S. Investments a Major Factor 


The net outflow of capital to Latin America 
through direct investments in 1956 exceeded $500 
million and thus established a new record. About 
two-thirds of this amount was invested in the pe- 
troleum industry, mainly in Venezuela and pri- 
marily for new exploration concessions. Invest- 
ments in other industries also increased by large 
amounts. This applies particularly to manufac- 
turing plants in Brazil and Mexico and to mining 
facilities in Chile and Peru. 

The extent to which the capacity to produce and 
the employment opportunities have been ex: 
panded by U.S. investments cannot be measured 
appropriately by the net outflow of capital from 
the United States. Investments are also financed 
by ploughing back a part of the current earnings, 
by reinvesting funds set aside to meet deprecia- 
tion, and in some instances by local borrowing and 
equity financing. On the basis of a recently pub- 
lished study of “The Role-of U.S. Investments 
in the Latin American Economy” (Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, January 1957), in which an analy- 
sis is made of the sources of funds used for invest- 
ments by U.S. corporations in Latin America dur- 
ing 1955, it may be estimated that their gross capi- 
tal expenditures in the area in 1956 were prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of $1 billion. 

The impact of these investments on the growth 
of the Latin American economies transcends by 
far their effects upon the balance of payments be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 
Some of these investments are producing goods 
consumed outside of Latin America. Thus they 
frequently result in increased exports and imports 
of the host countries with countries other than the 
United States. Other investments, however, are 
made to produce for local markets and thus in- 
crease the output and income of the countries in 
which they are located, but the size of the inter- 
national transactions is affected relatively little. 
Furthermore, investments by experienced pro- 
ducers create opportunities for local people to 
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acquire the necessary skills to organize and op- 
erate business ventures and to become acquainted 
with opportunities within their own countries for 
investment of their savings in productive enter- 
prises rather than in real estate or foreign 
securities. 

Other private capital outflows, mostly short- 
and medium-term bank and other commercial 
credits, were about as high as in 1955. There was 
a decided shift, however, from medium- to short- 
term funds. In 1955 large medium-term bank 
loans were provided principally to Brazil in order 
to pay off short-term credits. In 1956 short-term 
credits rose again, mainly to Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. Since both of these countries continued to 
have a strong financial position, the rise in their 
short-term debt may be attributed to the expan- 
sion of their economies and their imports rather 
than to difficulties in meeting their obligations. 

On the other hand, countries which had expe- 
rienced such difficulties in earlier years, such as 
Brazil and Colombia, did not expand their short- 
term indebtedness. Colombia’s short-term debt 
increased during the first half of 1956 but was 
reduced by about the same amount in the second 
half. Arrangements have been made by the Co- 
lombian Government under which a part of the 
debt is to be paid in the near future and the re- 
mainder over a longer period of time. 


Outflow of Government Funds Also Higher 

U.S. Government nonmilitary grants and the 
net outflow of Government capital were also some- 
what higher than in the preceding year. Almost 
half of the $75 million grant disbursements were 
made to Bolivia and Guatemala. The remainder 
was scattered among a relatively large number 
of the other republics. Nearly $10 million of the 
grants consisted of the contribution for the con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway system; 
$16 million was for foodstuffs for famine and 
other urgent relief, including supplies distributed 
by private agencies and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund; approximately $50 million con- 
sisted of technical and development assistance. 

The outflow of Government long-term capital 
in 1956 was $117 million, down slightly from the 
$143 million in 1955. These figures include in- 
vestments by Government agencies in mining and 
other productive enterprises, which increased 
slightly during this period. Disbursements for 
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long-term loans dropped from $126 million in 
1955 to $90 million last year. The decline was 
more than accounted for by the transactions with 
one country, as payments for Brazil fell from $89 
million in 1955 to $42 million in 1956. Loan dis- 
bursements to the other Latin American Republics 
increased over 1955 from $37 million to $48 mil- 
lion. Several countries participated in this rise, 
particularly Peru and Mexico. 

Nearly three-fourths of the long-term loan 
disbursements were provided by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. The remainder included loans in 
local currencies obtained from the sale of agri- 
cultural products and credits on ship and military 
equipment sales. 

Although actual loan disbursements declined, 
the backlog of unutilized loan authorizations in- 
creased during the year by about $450 million and 
reached nearly $850 million at the end of 1956. 
New loans authorized during the year net of 
terminations were more than a half billion dol- 
lars. The rapid rise in the backlog may point to 
an upward trend in loan disbursements in the 
near future. 

Brazil accounted for about $310 million of the 
increase in unutilized authorizations during the 
year and for about $400 million of the amount 
unutilized at the end of 1956. About $250 million 
of the unutilized loan authorizations consisted of 
Export-Import Bank loans for the purchase of 
capital equipment in the United States and 
nearly $150 million of loans to be made in 
cruzeiros obtained from the sale of agricultural 
products. 

Another $100 million of the increase in the 
backlog was for the account of Argentina, and the 
remainder accrued mainly to Chile and Mexico. 

Repayments of long-term Government loans by 
the Latin American Republics during 1956 
amounted to $114 million and thus exceeded the 
actual loan disbursements of $90 million. The 
$24 million excess of repayments over disburse- 
ments was primarily due to loan transactions with 
Brazil, which repaid $58 million but drew only 
$42 million in new funds. 

The rise from 1955 to 1956 in the net outflow of 
Government capital funds to Latin America was 
due to the accumulation of Latin American cur- 
rencies or short-term claims obtained through the 
sale of agricultural products. In 1956, sales 
against payments in local currencies were about 
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$124 million, of which $19 million was utilized, 
mainly for long-term loans, and $105 million was 
accumulated. In the preceding year sales for pay- 
ment in local currencies amounted to $25 million, 
of which $22 million remained unutilized at the 
end of the year. The accumulation in 1956 con- 
sisted mainly of the currencies of five countries: 
Brazil accounted for $38 million, Argentina for 
$22 million, Chile for $13 million, Bolivia for $13 
million, and Colombia for $11 million. Most of 
these currencies will ultimately be used in these 
countries for long-term loans and in some cases 
for grants. 


United States Exports Expand 

The rise in total receipts by the United States 
from the Latin American Republics from about 
$4.8 billion in 1955 to about $5.5 billion in 1956 
was due mainly to higher exports by this country. 
U.S. income on investments in Latin America 
rose by about $80 million, or 10 percent, and 
other services transactions yielded about $50 mil- 
lion more. 


Masor Unitrep States Exports to Latin AMERICA 
BYjHautr YEARs, 1955 anv 1956 


(Millions of dollars) 





1955 1956 








Jan.~ July- Jan.- July- 
June Dec. June Dec. 
Macumery. .... .. .| Bdi 410 460 496 


Trucks and busses. 77 80 107 121 


Iron and steel mill products 





and metal manufactures . 132 166 179 199 
Chemicals ........ 171 185 203 198 
Passenger automobiles, new. 82 64 65 51 
Textile manufactures. . . . 84 82 83 91 
Foodstuffls........ 147 192 213 199 
CO eee: fee | 529 556 612 








Total exports! . 








11, 588 1,708 1, 866 | 1, 967 





Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


1The total represents general exports adjusted for 
balance-of-payments purposes and includes “special cate- 
gory” items which for security reasons are excluded from 
commodity data. 

The composition of U.S. exports changed rel- 
atively little compared with 1955. Producers’ 
supplies and capital equipment comprised about 
two-thirds of total exports, foodstuffs and to- 
bacco about 12 percent, and finished consumer 
goods also about 12 percent. 
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Mexico, Venezuela, and Cuba were by far the 
most important markets for the United States. 
These three countries accounted for over $2 bil- 
lion, or more than half, of our exports and for 
about the same proportion of the rise from the pre- 
vious year. Sales to Mexico were about $130 mil- 
lion above the previous peak in 1951; those to 
Venezuela were nearly $100 million higher than in 
1955, the previous peak year for that country. 
Other countries to which exports reached a new 
high included El Salvador, Guatemala, the Do- 
minican Republic, Bolivia, and Peru. There was 
also a substantial recovery in shipments to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, but sales remained still 
smaller than in earlier years. 

The drop from the previous peak year was 
most pronounced in the case of Brazil, where 
sales in 1956 were just under $300 million, com- 
pared with about $700 million in 1951. However, 
the higher exports to Brazil in 1951 and 1952 and 
again in 1954 were in excess of that country’s 
ability to pay. Brazil’s purchases during the last 
2 years had to be kept low, therefore, in order to 
pay the debts incurred during the years of high 
exports. 


Special Factors Affect Latin American Reserves 


As indicated earlier, U.S. payments to Latin 
America exceeded Latin American payments to 
the United States by about $140 million. This 
net movement of dollars to Latin America con- 
trasts with net payments of $20 million to the 
United States during the preceding year. It may 
be recalled, however, that the transactions which 
brought about this change included payments of 
about $250 million for concessions for oil explora- 
tion in Venezuela and a $150 million rise in U.S. 
short-term commercial claims. 

Although payments for additional concessions 
in Venezuela will probably continue through 
1957 and will be followed by expenditures for 
exploration and the installation of producing fa- 
cilities, they may be considered as special types of 
transactions partly because of their size and 
partly because they took the form of cash transfers 
to the Venezuelan Government. While such cash 
transfers can—and in this case did—raise the re- 
cipient country’s reserves, direct investments in 
countries in relatively early stages of industrial 
development usually do not have the same effect. 
Transfers to such countries are made frequently 
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in the form of capital equipment or other com- 
modities and services, which appear in the im- 
ports of the country in which the investment 
takes place. Even when new capital funds are 
used for the payment of wages to local labor, the 
additional incomes result earlier or later in higher 
import demands. 

The rise in short-term commercial credits was 
mainly to countries with relatively strong finan- 
cial positions, but the outflow of funds through 
such channels has in the past proved to be rela- 
tively unsteady. Thus, it cannot be anticipated 
that the expansion of short-term credits will nec- 
essarily be continued. 

As a result of net receipts of $140 million 
through known transactions with the United 
States and the net dollar receipts from other 
countries (or through unidentified transactions 
with the United States), the total gold and dollar 


assets of the Latin American Republics rose by 
about $325 million to $4.3 billion. 

Although Venezuela’s gold and dollar holdings 
increased by $390 million, the holdings of the 
other countries as a whole declined. Even within 
this group of countries substantial variations in 
liquid assets took place. Major increases over the 
year as a whole accrued to Brazil, Mexico, and 
Guatemala. On the other hand, Argentina drew 
heavily on its reserves, and so did Cuba and Uru- 
guay but to a lesser extent. 


Major Changes During Year 

Seasonally adjusted estimates of the transac- 
tions between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica for the two halves of 1956 indicate that U.S. 
imports of goods and services advanced from the 
first to the second half of the year by about $40 
million, or almost 2 percent. This indicates a 


Unitrep States BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 1955 AND 1956! 


(Millions of dollars) 


















































Annual By half years 
1955 1956 
1955 1956 
I | II I II 
United States payments: 
Merchandise . ; ; 3, 468 3, 769 1, 722 1, 746 1, 979 1, 790 
Services including investment income . 866 972 410 456 456 516 
Remittances . : 34 36 16 18 19 17 
Government grants and other transfers ! 74 85 34 40 43 42 
Direct investments (net). . 141 521 70 71 128 393 
Other private United States capital (net) 188 197 85 103 88 109 
Government capital (net) 53 92 35 18 45 47 
Total U.S. payments 4, 824 5, 672 2,372 | 2,452] 2,758 2, 914 
(Seasonally adjusted) sins . -| (2,323)| (2, 501)} (2, 733)} (2, 939) 
United States receipts: 
Merchandise ! ; 3, 296 3, 833 1, 588 1, 708 1, 866 1, 967 
Income on investments 801 884 370 431 412 472 
Services... : 725 779 353 372 378 401 
Long-term inv estments in the United States ‘ 22 33 17 5 9 24 
Total U.S. receipts 4, 844 5, 529 2, 328 2, 516 2, 665 2, 864 
(Seasonally adjusted) ee . .| (2,379)| (2, 465)| (2, 727)| (2, 802) 
Balance (net payments by the United States) — 20 143 44 — 64 93 50 
(Seasonally adjusted) : rales aie (—56) (36) (6) (137) 
Net gold and dollar receipts by Latin America from unrecorded 
transactions with the United States and from transactions | 
with other countries and international institutions . 185 182 18 167 Gal 105 
Increase or decrease (—) in Latin American gold and liquid 
dollar holdings ? SM coat Tae Aiea ne sD eg We) Gar 0! e 165 325 62 103 170 155 
pee Balance of Payments Division, Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
1 Excluding transfers of military supplies and services under grant-aid programs. 
2 Estimated by the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
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slowing down in the rate of increase. Half a year 
earlier the rise was over 3 percent and a year 
earlier well over 6 percent. The outflow of capital 
advanced faster, however, mainly because of the 
large payments to Venezuela. Consequently, U.S. 
payments during the second half of the year were 
about $200 million higher than in the first. 

Exports of goods and services after seasonal ad- 
justments also rose from the first to the second 
half of the year. The rise amounted to $60 mil- 
lion, or just over 2 percent, and, as in the case of 
imports, was considerably smaller than in preced- 
ing periods. During the preceding half year, ex- 
ports had advanced by well over 10 percent and a 
year earlier by more than 4 percent. 

Of the $325 million increase in Latin American 
gold and dollar holdings, $170 million occurred 
during the first half of the year and $155 during 
the second. The rise in Venezuelan reserves alone 
was $74 million in the first half of the year and 
$324 million during the second. The other 19 Re- 
publics had gains of about $100 million in the first 
half of 1956 but losses of nearly $170 million dur- 
ing the second part of the year. Most of these 
losses were sustained by Argentina. Changes in 
gold and dollar holdings by other countries were 
relatively small or, in part at least, due to seasonal 
developments. Except for Venezuela and Argen- 
tina, therefore, the international transactions of 
the Latin American Republics with the United 
States and other countries showed a surplus dur- 
ing the first half of 1956 but were more or less in 
balance during the second half of the year. 


Tax Convention Discussions 
With Peru 


Press release 372 dated June 19 

Technical discussions are to be held in the near 
future between officials of the Governments of 
Peru and the United States looking toward the 
conclusion of a tax convention between the two 
countries for the avoidance of double taxation of 
income and the elimination of tax obstacles to the 
international flow of trade and investment. If 
bases for agreement are found, drafts of the pro- 
posed agreement will be prepared and submitted 
to the respective governments for consideration 
with a view to signing. 

Interested parties in the United States desiring 
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to present their views on the scope and content of 
the proposed agreement may submit information 
and suggestions to Dan Throop Smith, Deputy 
to the Secretary, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Assistant Secretary Rubottom 
Visits Central America 


Press release 379 dated June 21 


Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs, will depart on June 
23, 1957, for a trip to El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guatemala, 
returning to the United States on July 5, 1957. 

Mr. Rubottom, who took his oath of office as 
Assistant Secretary of State on June 19, 1957, 
plans to consult with Embassy personnel at the 
capitals of the countries to be visited and to ac- 
quaint himself firsthand with the problems of those 
countries. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Ru- 
bottom on his visit to the Central American 
capitals. 

The itinerary of the trip is as follows: San Sal- 
vador, June 23-25 ; Managua, June 25-26; Panama 
City, June 26-28; San José, June 28-July 1; Te- 
gucigalpa, July 1-2; Guatemala, July 2-5. 


Tariff Quota on Imports 
of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


White House press release dated May 24 
White House Announcement 


The President has established a tariff quota 
upon imports of most woolen and worsted fabrics 
for 1957 pursuant to his proclamation of Sep- 
tember 28, 1956,’ invoking the so-called Geneva 
wool-fabric reservation. Under that proclama- 
tion the ad valorem rates of duty applicable to 
most woolen and worsted fabrics entering the 
country are increased when such imports, in any 
year, exceed an amount determined by the Pres- 
ident to be not less than 5 percent of the average 
annual U.S. production of similar fabrics for the 
3 preceding calendar years. 

The President, upon the recommendation of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
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Agreements, announced a “breakpoint” of 14 
million pounds for 1957. 

Until 1957 imports reach the “breakpoint,” the 
rates of duty remain at 30 cents or 3714 cents per 
pound (depending upon the nature of the fabric) 
plus 20 percent or 25 percent ad valorem (again 
depending upon the nature of the fabric). Im- 
ports during 1957 in excess of the “breakpoint” 
will be subject to an ad valorem duty of the full 
45 percent allowed by the Geneva reservation. 
The specific duty (cents per pound) is not 
affected. 

If imports during 1957 exceed 14 million 
pounds, the higher rates of duty will go into 
effect for the remainder of 1957, terminating at 
the end of 1957. 

The Geneva wool-fabric reservation is a right 
that was reserved by the United States in a 1947 
multilateral trade agreement at Geneva. It was 
reserved in connection with a tariff concession 
granted by the United States to the United King- 
dom, and it was extended to other countries. The 
1947 tariff concession and the Geneva reservation 
apply to woolen and worsted fabrics dutiable 
under paragraphs 1108 and 1109(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as modified. Most woolen and 
worsted fabrics entering the United States are 
dutiable under these paragraphs. The President’s 
action applies only to imports of such fabrics. 

Pursuant to the proclamation of last year, the 
President has notified the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of his decision. 


Letter to Secretary of the Treasury ? 


Tue Wurre Hovss, May 24, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Proclamation 3160 of 
September 28, 1956, provides for the increase to 
45 per centum ad valorem of the ad valorem part 
of the duty in the case of fabrics described in 
item 1108 or 1109(a) in Part I of Schedule XX 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Geneva-1947) or in item 1109(a) in Part I of 
that Schedule (Torquay-1951) entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption in any 
calendar year following December 31, 1956, in ex- 
cess of a quantity to be notified by the President 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Pursuant to 
paragraph 1 of that proclamation I hereby notify 
you that for the calendar year 1957 the quantity of 
such fabrics on imports in excess of which the ad 
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valorem part of the rate will be 45 per centum ad 
valorem shall be 14,000,000 pounds. I find this 
quantity to be not less than 5 per centum of the 
average annual production in the United States 
during the three immediately preceding calendar 
years of fabrics similar to such fabrics. 
Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1seNHOWER 


The Honorable Grorce S. HumMpurey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Administration and Operation of Customs and Tariff Laws 
and the Trade Agreements Program. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs and Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. Part 4, digests of conferences held in 
Europe, November 26—December 13, 1956, and in Japan, 
December 4-6, 1956, and statements and documents 
received. 373 pp. 


85th Congress, ist Session 


Report on Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1956. H. Doc. 97, 
February 20, 1957. 138 pp. 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations pursuant to S. Res. 93, S. Res. 185, and S. 
Res. 286, 84th Cong., and S. Res. 61, 85th Cong. Part 
13. March 7 and 13, 1957, Washington, D. C. 86 pp. 

Information and Educational Exchange Act Amendments. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Foreign Operations of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on draft legisla- 
tion (executive communication no. 394) to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States by amending the 
United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.). March 14 
and 20, 1957. 83 pp. 

Extension of Public Law 480. Hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on S. 671, S. 
1127, and S. 1314, bills to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes. March 20, 1957. 50 pp. 

The Foreign Aid Program. Hearings before the Senate 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program 
pursuant to S. Res. 285, 84th Cong., and 8. Res. 35, 85th 
Cong. March 20—-April 15, 1957. 745 pp. 

Denial of Passports by Department of State to Corre- 
spondents Wishing To Visit Communist China. Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. March 28, 
1957. 37 pp. 

NATO Status of Forces Agreement, Criminal Jurisdiction 
Provisions. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
March 28, 1957. 7 pp. [Committee print. ] 

Review of the Budget Formulation and Presentation 
Practices of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Hearings before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. April 4-10, 1957. 
189 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956.” 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given (with an 
interpretation and understanding): June 18, 1957. 
Ratification deposited: Sweden, June 19, 1957. 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 
Ratification deposited: Mexico, June 13, 1957. 


Customs convention on the temporary importation of 
private road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 
Ratification deposited: Mexico, June 13, 1957. 


Copyright 
Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Notification by United States of application to: Guam, 
May 17, 1957. 


Labor 


Constitution of the International Labor Organization, as 
amended. Adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ferences October 9, 1946, and June 25, 1953. Entered 
into force April 20, 1948, and May 20, 1954 (TIAS 1868 
and 3500). 

Acceptance deposited: Nicaragua, April 9, 1957. 


Property 

Convention for the protection of industrial property. 
Signed at London June 2, 1934. Entered into force 
August 1, 1938. 53 Stat. 1748. 
Adherence effective: Turkey, June 27, 1957. 


Sugar 
International sugar agreement. Done at London under 
date of October 1, 1953. Entered into force May 5, 
1954. TIAS 3177. 
Notification by United Kingdom regarding the Gold 
Coast: As from March 6, 1957,? extension of the 
agreement to the Gold Coast ceases to apply. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention and final 
protocol. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 





* Not in force. 
*The date on which the Gold Coast became the in- 
dependent State of Ghana, 
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Entered into force January 1, 1954 (TIAS 3266). 
Ratification deposited: Chile, May 14, 1957. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian 
persons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 
Adherence deposited: Tunisia, May 4, 1957. 


Whaling 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956. 


Ratification deposited: Canada, June 14, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Bolivia 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at La Paz June 7, 1957. Entered into force 
June 7, 1957. 


Thailand 


Agreement amending the agreement for cooperation con- 
cerning civil uses of atomic energy of March 13, 1956 
(TIAS 3522). Signed at Washington March 27, 1957. 
Entered into force: June 19, 1957 (date each govern- 

ment received from the other written notification that 
it had complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements). 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE | 





Confirmations 


The Senate on June 18 confirmed Roy Richard Rubottom, 
Jr., to be an Assistant Secretary of State. (For bio- 
graphic details, see press release 215 dated April 16.) 


Designations 


William P. Snow as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, effective June 16. (For _ bio- 
graphic details, see press release 374 dated June 19.) 
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‘Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 17-23 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to June 17 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 313 of 
May 23, 349 of June 7, 852 of June 10, 357 of June 
11, 360 of June 13, and 362 and 366 of June 14. 


No. Date Subject 

*368 6/17 Visit of NATO parliamentarians. 

*369 6/17 Beam nominated Ambassador to 
Poland (biographic details). 

370 6/17 Dulles: message to Adenauer on anni- 
versary of East Berlin uprising. 

371 6/19 McCollum: “Relation of U.S. to World 
Migration.” 

372 6/19 Tax convention discussions with Peru. 

*373 6/19 Matthews nominated Ambassador to 
Austria (biographic details). 

*374 6/19 Snow designated Deputy Asistant 
Secretary (rewrite). 

375 6/19 Nixon—Kishi exchange of greetings. 

1376 6/20 Supplemental trade agreement with 
Cuba. 

*377 6/20 Educational exchange. 

378 6/20 Report of U.N. Special Committee on 
Hungary. 

379 6/21 Rubottom itinerary. 

*380 6/21 Educational exchange. 

7381 6/21 Kalijarvi: statement before House 
Select Committee on Small Business. 

1382 6/22 Soviet note on diplomatic travel. 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular BACKGROUND series . . . 


CEYLON—1957 


Ceylon, a pear-shaped tropical island off the southeastern tip of 
India, has been a connecting link in East-West trade as long as ships 
have plied the Indian Ocean. Colombo, located on the west coast, 
is the capital, largest city, and chief port. Since World War II it 
has become an international meeting ground for Asian countries and 
has given its name to the Commonwealth program known as the 
Colombo Plan. 

The year 1956 marked the inauguration of a program of American 
economic development assistance to Ceylon and with it a strengthening 
of the always friendly ties between the two nations. 

Ceylon—1957 describes this important nation which attained full 
dominion status in 1948. The most recent in the series of Background 
publications, this 16-page pamphlet is illustrated with photographs 
and maps. Topics included in the discussion are: 


The Land 

The People 

Political Ceylon 

Organization of the Government 
The Economy 

The United States and Ceylon 


Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., at 15 cents each. 





Publication 6474 15 cents 
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